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A GUIDE FOR THE NATIONAL ADVERTISER 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Inc., 376-378 
Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. Branch offices in Rochester, Syracuse, 
Albany, Poughkeepsie, and Erie, Pa. 





CALIFORNIA—Parmley Window Display Service, 1220 W. Pico 
St., Los Angeles, and 160 Seventh St., San Francisco. Branch 
offices and warehouses at Oakland, Fresno, Sacramento and San 
Diego. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 560 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national ad- 
vertisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 














CINCINNATI 


WINDOW DISPLAY 
INSTALLATIONS FOR 
NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 


CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 


Walter G. Vosler 
519 MAIN STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 


























KANSAS CITY—National Displays Co., 3025% Troost Ave. 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Display Service, 1002 S. Sixth St. 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior Window Trimming Corporation, 
5 Union Square, covers metropolitan New York as far south as 
Trenton—the world’s richest market. We install ‘“merchandised” 
displays that create sales instead of ordinary installations. Ref- 
erences from any national advertiser we have ever worked for. 
Write for booklet, ‘“Merchandised Window Displays.” 





NEW JERSEY—New Jersey Window Display Service, Inc., 
501 Ogden St., Newark, N. J. A reliable and modern window dis- 
play service, offering the finest type of window display imstallz- 
tions throughout the state. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & Co., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, 
Lake Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, N. E. Cor. 11th 
and Wood Sts. A unique display service for national advertisers 
covering Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Write for a 
list of satisfied clients. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Arcee Vee Display Service, 109 De Sota 
Street. Coverning western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, northern 
West Virginia. Quality and service that satisfies. 











CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 519 Main 
Street, Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering southern 
Ohio and northern Kentucky. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO—Modernistic Adv. Service, 3288 Kildare 
Rd., Cleveland Heights. Window installations that sell goods and 
house-to-house advertising distributors. A responsible coverage of 
the Cleveland market. 





CODY, WYO.—Headquarters of The Sherwood Display Service, 
catering to national advertisers who desire better installations in 
Montana and Wyoming. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles, 





HUNTINGTON W. VA.—Union Bank Bldg. CHARLESTON, W. 
Va.—Daniel Boone Hotel Bldg. West Virginia Advertising Co. A 
modern service that satisfies its clients. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Artcraft Display Service, 821-823 Locust 
Street. Covering western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio and north- 
ern West Virginia. Cooperating with retail trade associations. 
Bank references and list of satisfied customers on request. Under 


personal supervision of R. C. Vaughn, vice-president and sales 
manager. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main 
Street. Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning outhern New 
England territory. 





QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 





RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main Street. 





ROANOKE, VA.—Roanoke Window Display Service, Box 1146. 





SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display 
Service. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable display service. 
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COVER 


Our cover this month shows an unusual and 
very effective shoe display by Maurice |. 
Solomon, Adler Shoe Company, New York 
City. Special drapes add distinction to the 
window, and the merchandise arrangement is 
excellent. Posters in the background play up 
the wide range of styles and sizes to be had, 
while a small poster in the foreground carries 
a reminder of Father's Day. An article by 
Solomon and other photographs of his dis- 
plays will be found in this issue. 


OUR NEXT ISSUE 


The October issue of DISPLAY WORLD 
will again be the annual Christmas number, 
packed with holiday display ideas and exam- 
ples of what some of the leading displaymen 
of the nation have found of real value in this 
type of promotion. Articles pertinent to other 
interesting angles of display will be used 
also. Included will be articles by James 
Styles, Fred Reder, A. J. Roeder, Winthrop B. 
Frye, and many more, as well as features on 
holiday displays as used by Bloomingdale's, 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York, 
and others. 


1935 


"It is essential that the display director of 
today have more than a mere artistic sense. 
He must have a knowledge of merchandising, 
he must have his finger on the pulse of the 
times, and he must tie up with current events 
to get a strong, well-rounded effect. Other- 
wise-his displays are mere mannequins and 
cold merchandise in this world of tremendous 
competition.""—W. Macfarland, The Gaxton 
Company, Baltimore, Md. 
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THE OUTSTANDING 3 — FOR BRILLIANT DISPLAYS 





60” wide, 20’ long or 30” wide, 
40’ long—the most economical 
widths to prevent waste and 


Guide lines on all widths and 
finishes to eliminate unnecessary 
é measuring. 

spoilage. 





CORRUGATED DISPLAY MATERIAL 


BOND - GLOSS + CREPE 


DEMANDED BY LEADING DISPLAYMEN EVERYWHERE 


Manufacturers: THE REYBURN MANUFACTURING CO. .....................0.--055. PHILADELPHIA 
Sole Distributors: THE ACME REYTRIM CORP. ............. 305 EAST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

















How Ils Your 


HOSIERY 
SOLD? 


At the sales counter the sale of your hose is aided greatly by the sales person, who 
can convincingly demonstrate its merits by displaying the hosiery with her hand. 

















But the selling job can be made more effective and accomplished more quickly if in 
the hosiery department there are appealing displays on hosiery forms. FAIRY FORMS 
are best for this purpose, effectively presenting the appearance, color, lustre and 
texture of this difficult-to-display merchandise. 


Available in a wide range of models, including men's, women's and children's. Order 
from your jobber or write direct for full information. 


SHOE FORM CO., Inc. 


Auburn, N. Y. 
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Technique of Utility Display 





The problem of effective displays requires 
an endless amount of thought, a thorough 
knowledge of the merchandise to be shown, 
principles of window display advertising, 
and customer psychology. Therefore, dis- 
plays are not simply “installed.” They must 
be planned thoughtfully so that they possess 
their full quota of stopping-and-selling 
power. 

Aside from the angle of salesmanship 
through display, however, there is always 
the item of actually producing the displays 
after the complete plan has been evolved. 
Especially is this true where one display 
department must produce in quantity for 





By RAY M. MARTIN 


Consolidated Gas Company, New York City 


distribution to affiliated companies. Such is 
the case in our display studio, where we 
have the responsibility of preparing suitable 
window displays for all of the gas and elec- 
tric companies in the Consolidated group, 
including the New York Edison Company, 


_Inc., the Brooklyn Edison Company, New 


York and Queens Electric Light & Power 
Company. There is a total of forty-one 


—Huge cut-out wine glasses in color, 

mounted before the painted wall board 

background of cookies, told the story at 

a glance in this European Wine Cookies 
promotion— 


Production Perfected 


gas windows and seventy-six electric win- 
dows for which we have to provide displays. 
Supplying such a large quantity of win- 
dows makes it necessary for us to keep 
records of the size of each window and 
similar data. Also the question of routing 
arises. Under our present system we rout 
each display from one location to the next, 
each being shown at four different places. 
Ideas for all window displays originate 
within the display division. My assistants 
and I have an intimate knowledge of the 
use of the various appliances and know how 
to stress the various sales features at the 
point of purchase. Many elements enter 


-  ~ FOR GENERATIONS OLD WORLD. 
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into the making of these window displays— 
design, lettering, illustration, craftsmanship, 
carpentry, photography. Advertising psy- 
chology is the fundamental factor in each 
phase of the work. Our displays show what 
the merchandise on view will do for the 
purchaser. Practical ideas, combined with 
good taste, correct color and decoration, and 
a common-sense valuation of the use of the 
appliance displayed, all enter into the mak- 
ing of an effective window display. 

The studio of the display division of the 
Consolidated Gas Company and. affiliated 
gas and electric companies has been re- 
cently moved to new and larger quarters 
with floor space approximating 14,000 
square feet. We use a production arrange- 
ment which handles very satisfactorily our 
display requirements. The operation of this 
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new studio is directed through the offices on 
the fourth floor of the general office build- 
ing of the company, where there is on dis- 
play a photograph of every contemporary 
window display, twenty-four-sheet poster, 
exposition, and similar productions, of both 
the gas and electric companies. 

Careful planning of the entire area has 
resulted in an endless chain type of pro- 
duction. Raw materials are now delivered 
at the receiving room at one end, and the 
finished window displays and other pieces 
of advertising material are trucked away at 
the other end. 

Work in the studio starts from a hand- 
color scale sketch which is prepared only 
after the definite task to be accomplished by 
the display has been carefully studied and 
discussed thoroughly. After each color 
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at the flip of a switch 
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sketch is approved the actual production of 
the display begins: through the carpenter 
shop, paint division, finishing room, art de- 
partment, assembly room, and, finally, the 
shipping department. Thus the display 
travels through a miniature manufacturing 
plant in which there are no backward steps. 
From the color sketch the heroic size illus- 
trations are usually painted on wall board. 
After these figures, or the like, are drawn in 
full size they go to the carpenter shop to be 
cut out and supported before painting. This 
precaution is taken so that the finished work 
will be absolutely free from blemishes. 

The various elements of the display are 
collected in the finishing room. Here, paint 
is sprayed on all flat surfaces by an air- 
brush. Many types of airbrushes are used 
in conjunction with spray booth equipment. 
It is well, I believe, to mention that water 
color is no longer used on these window dis- 
plays. After much experimenting we have 
found that the new lacquers developed for 
all color work are superior. Water color 
fades after exposure to the sun. In addi- 
tion it does not permit the constant cleaning 
so necessary in window display work. The 
use of special lacquers also eliminates con- 
siderable loss from exposure to weather at 
the time the display is delivered, and again 
when it is removed and routed on to the 
next place where it is to be on view. 

After color has been applied to the sev- 
eral parts of a display, the various ele- 
ments are assembled. Cut-out lettering is 
mounted, art work is attached—and then the 
entire display, including the appliances, is 
placed in a “test” show window. There are 
three of these full-size windows with com- 
plete lighting facilities installed in the new 
studio for the purpose of seeing the displays 
under actual street conditions before send- 
ing them out to be viewed by the public. 
Facing the “test” windows on the north 
roof of the art room is a skylight 50 feet 
long which provides daylight for the “test” 
windows and which also affords the correct 
north light for the artists and draftsmen. 

Artists, supervisors, and I study the sets 
carefully. Any necessary criticism follows, 
and changes are made. The displays are 
then ready for the windows. They are re- 
moved from the “test” windows and taken 

[Continued on page 27] 


—For an electric mixer window display what 


sould illustrate the utility of the appliance 


better than to show the fluffiness of a dan- 
delion—something with which every passerby 
is thoroughly familiar— 


—Another simple display which needs little 

description is the one of the sun lamp. Like 

all of Martin's displays it uses great sim- 

plicity and “he who runs may read” 
instantly— 


—The electric fan display leaves little to the 

imagination, following the same trend of 

thought as "move your desk out of doors" 

used in various advertisements recently by 

a national advertiser, in which a business 

man wes shown seated at his desk in o 
sailboat— 
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A Display Contest In China 
That Stimulated Sales 


From far-off China comes an unique idea 
in which a window display contest proved a 
powerful merchandising stunt. The event was 
so planned that the public became the judges 
of the event, arousing great interest amonz 
store patrons. The novel contest, which 
opened May 1, was conceived by the Sincere 
Company, Ltd., of Hong Kong, for merchants 
and manufacturers of their city. 

Twenty-two displays were featured in the 
windows of the Sincere establishment, the 
first prize eventually being awarded to the 
British-American Tobacco Company (China), 
Ltd., and the second award going to the Sin- 
cere company (perfumery manufacturing di- 
vision). The first prize consisted of a Chinese 
style silver urn valued at $100, the runners-up 
receiving a silver cup worth $50. Only mer- 
chandise stocked by the Sincere company was 
eligible for the displays, which were on view 
for fifteen days. 

The sponsors of the idea made it doubly 
effective and cashed in on the plan at the same 
time by holding a related contest for their 
customers. Awards in this latter competition 
were based on the selection and grading by 
the customer of the best fifteen displays out 
of the twenty-two entries. This made it neces- 
sary for each patron who participated in the 
competition to carefully study each display 
of Sincere company merchandise. The ad- 
vertising value of the plan can readily be 
seen. “Ballot” sheets for customer entries 
were given with each purchase of $1 or more. 


Prizes consisted of a silver urn, a silver cup, 
and a silver shield, valued at $200, $100, and 
$50 respectively. In addition, seven consola- 
tion prizes were awarded. 

The British-American Tobacco Company 
based its winning display around the popular 
theme of the Silver Jubilee Celebration in 
honor of the British king. Using a mechani- 
cal symmetry layout, a large portrait of King 
George V was set up in the center of the 
window, resting on the lowest step of a three- 
tiered dais. Equally spaced to the left and 
right from the center were two shields, bear- 
ing appropriate inscriptions and surmounted 
by British flags. At each side of the tiers 
small open cab:nets were placed, holding orna- 
mental vases and flowers and large tins of the 
cigarettes advertised in the display. On the 
background. above the portrait the words 
“Long Live H. M. King George V” were 
formed by cut-out letters. Beneath the por- 
trait a decorously lettered sign called atten- 
tion to the fact that the display was by the 
distributors in Hong Kong of Gold Flake 
cigarettes. The colors used were appropri- 
ately red, white, and blue. 

Severely simple was the display which won 
second prize for the perfumery manufactur- 
ing division of the Sincere company. Using 
a background draped in black, a small group 
of perfume and toilet water bottles was 
sharply focused in a beam of light directed 
from above. A white drape followed the 
outline of the ray of light and strengthened 


the illusion, while at the same time creating 
the required contrast to relieve the somber 
background. On the left of the display a 
map of China, showing various stations of the 
company’s business quarters, was _ installed. 
On the other side a diagram of their organi- 
zation was shown in Chinese ideographs. 

The Sincere company received a consider- 
able increase in business as a result of the 
unusual contest, and reported much interest 
shown by advertisers and customers. 





Cundy New Display Manager For 
Eastern Outfitting Company 

Ralph Cundy, Boise, Idaho, has taken 
over the position of disp'ay manager for the 
Eastern Outfitting Company, Seattle, Wash., 
succeeding Edward Richardson who recently 
resigned. Richardson is now associated with 
the Kress Company, Seattle. 





Rotto Advises Close Tie-Up 
of Departments 

James Rotto, sales and promotion man of 
the Namm Store, Brooklyn, is the author of 
a feature included in the Advertising Almanac, 
a handbook of ideas and suggestions for Sep- 
tember promotions, issued by the Hearst 
newspapers. In his article Rotto advises the 
tie-up of carefully merchandised newspaper 
advertising, window displays, and price tags 
to attain volume sales. 





—Below is shown the best entry of the window display com- 
petition staged by the Sincere Company, Ltd., of Hong 
Kong, China. The window was dressed in red, white, and 
blue, with a portrait of King George V as the outstanding 
feature. The advertising cbject was incidentally carried 
out by the large tins of cigarettes at each side of the 
window. The display was by the British-American Tobacco 
Company (China), Ltd.— 


—Winner of second prize in the Sincere contest, featuring 
focus of light on object matter. The display was done in 
black and white. At one side of the window is a sketch of 
the map of China, marked with the various stations of the 
company’s business quarters, while on the other side is shown 
a diagram of their organization. The display was designed 
and installed by the Perfumery Manufacturing Division of 
the Sincere Company, Ltd.— 
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Dioneering New Pathways 
in Shoe Display 


In a city where display competition is 
especially keen, it is our intent to lead the 
procession jn the sale of our product—Adler 
Shoes for Men. Consequently, it frequently 
devolves upon us to tread new paths, leaving 
time-worn methods behind and _ pushing 
boldly forward in search of new ideas and 
new ways-o#f -effective display. It is our 
policy to blaze new trails through the revo- 
lutionary use of entirely new shoe settings 
that individualize the shoes. Our product 
changes but slightly, and therefore it is 
necessary for our backgrounds, posters, and 
arrangements to do the changing. We do 
things that are frequently radical, that the 
individual store owner sometimes lacks the 
courage or vision to attempt. 

There are twenty Adler shoe stores in the 
New York metropolitan area. : At all times 
our instructions are that windows must be 
alive with ideas and magnetic pulling power, 
assisted by the proper use of dynamic pos- 
ters to project a sound selling thought. The 
basic policy back of every window is to 
promote the sale of shoes, shoes, and yet 
more shoes. Our windows are designed to 
create sales. 

The outstanding feature of all our dis- 
plays is the merchandise. We do not detract 
attention by the use of ornate and superflu- 
ous- surroundings. Therefore the  back- 
ground is carefully designed to serve only 
as the vehicle to carry the shoe idea and 
to supplement the merchandise on view. 


By MAURICE I. SOLOMON 
Adler Shoe Company, New York City 


Getting away from stodgy ideas, bulk and 
mass settings, is part of our program, These 
only confuse and upset the window shop- 
per’s selection. Novel, catchy ideas are 
used that hold the eye of the great mass 
average of men, whose trade we are after 
exclusively. The fabrics and fixtures used 
must be different than those used by others, 
so that all Adler shoe windows have a per- 
sonality and individuality and can be recog- 
nized easily by the passerby. Fabrics and 
fixtures do not, of course, make the window 
—but it is their proper use and the finished 
touch and suavity they give that aid greatly 
in creating the ‘sales appeal. 

Adler shoes for men are popularly priced, 
styled footwear, ranging in price from $3.95 
to $6.50. Our every effort is to cater to 
our clientele, which means men in the mass. 
Our price schedule demands that we create 
our displays to fit our specialized business. 

Some of the things we do to get away 
from stereotyped settings are: 

We attempt to give our windows “breath- 
ing space,” like a well-designed outdoor 
poster. We order especially designed fab- 
rics, which in their uniqueness and color 
give the windows an individual touch. We 


—An Adler window of much charm is this 
one with the poster which states "The 
Charm of a Man's Attire Starts with His 
Shoes." The background and post were 


covered with a fabric of special design— 


limit our promotions to two or three styles 
at a time, never more, thus eliminating 
many of the disadvantages where a myriad 
of styles are shown to the great confusion 
of the customer. Each promotion must de- 
scribe the fine selling points and the special 
features the shoes on view carry in each of 
the styles. We design our windows so that 
a purchaser can study whether he wants 
shoes for business, for dress, or for sports. 

First, we attempt to bring out the name 
“Adler Shoes for Men.” Next we stress the 
style and the quality of our shoes. But 
never for a moment do we forget that win- 
dow displays must at all times be commer- 
cial enough to attract the public, arouse 
their desire for possession, and finally bring 
them into the store with the thought in mind 
of owning some particular style which we 
have so carefully displayed. 

At all times our windows are kept clean 
and fresh-looking. Shoes must stand out 
like pictures, so that they excite that desire 
to buy in the minds of the window shoppers. 

The basic principle in setting the stage or 
window is to select, first, the colors to be 
used.” We strive to build backgrounds in 
the proper seasonal colors to make the mer- 
chandise stand out. It is what attracts the 
eye that makes them buy, is our constant 
thought. 

But after you have made your selection 
you may find that the solid colors are too 
flat. Then comes the need for courage: 
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— "Playtime Sports" says the poster in this 

window, done in cool pastel shades. A 

limited number of sock suspenders, ties, and 
socks were used for accessories— 


—"As Modern as Today" might well be the 

slogan for this window in which Adler puts 

over the message of up-to-the-minute smart- 

ness and quality. Special fabric covered 
the background and column— 


—Two promotions in one are shown in this 
Adler window, featuring the "lightest of 
lightweights" and sport shoes. Note the 
birds, flowers, and grass in the sportswear 
division, lending a touch of the outdoors to 
the display. The poster in the background 
is excellently handled to show the merchan- 
dise in service— 


Pencil a design on the cloth in a contrasting 
color that tends to assist the eye, so that it 
loses itself when you get a close-up. Your 
fabric man can then have this design fin- 
ished and reserved exclusively for you. 

Next comes the flooring. The first step to 
consider is the color of the merchandise you 
are going to display. Naturally, with Adler 
our sales promotion is around shoes, which 
are usually black or tan in the fall and win- 
ter seasons, so we select a color which will 
complement the appearance of these shoes. 
Men’s shoes are, of course, very difficult to 
display because of the uniformity of color, 
although this is changing to a certain ex- 
tent. Therefore, life must be added through 
the colors of the posters, price tickets, win- 
dow fixtures, and materials in the window 
trim. We attempt to combine the proper 
colors in attracting attention to our win- 
dows without distracting attention from the 
main thought of our merchandise. 

Great attention is given to all posters, 
which are designed with the thought in 
mind of our general color scheme for the 
flooring and background. We do not use 
high-sounding phrases in our window pos- 
ters. We try to use the middle path in 
our selling arguments. Our price figures are 
clear and distinct, but are never obtrusive. 
Coolness is secured for summer and warmth 
for fall and winter in the posters, which of 
course harmonize with the rest of the dis- 
plays. They put life, ideas, and pulling 
power into the complete picture. Their mes- 
sages are carried through by a definite 
tie-up of illustration and crisp, snappy, 
readable copy. 

One very recent benefit we have in dress- 
ing Adler windows is that there is a trend 
toward more color in men’s shoes, which 
renders the display possibilities much 
greater and makes the displayman’s task far 
easier. For instance, Adler’s put on Holly- 
wood Slax this past season; besides the 
conventional white shoe, they also had gray, 
beige, terra cotta, canary, blue, and green. 

Quite frequently our window displays im- 
press the story of Adler quality and value 
upon the mind of a prospective customer so 
thoroughly that it is not unusual for him to 
leave the store with two or three pairs of 
shoes under his arm instead of the single 
pair he intended to buy. 

A typical Adler window is shown on the 

[Continued on page 27} 
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Drofitiess Display Installation 
Leads to Abuses 


The difficulties that the window display 
installation business is having now are sim- 
ilar to the difficulties and cut-throat com- 
petition that exists at present in all lines 
of businesses and trades. Unethical meth- 
ods are being used by some window display 
installation services to secure business, but, 
thank God, there are more fair-minded buy- 
ers of window display installations than 
those who like to see unfair methods used 
in securing an order, or to buy window dis- 
play installation service at such ridiculously 
low figures that there is no question about 
losing money on the job taken. 

The question is, does the buyer of window 
display installation service like to see this 
advertising medium progress or does he likg 
to see it deteriorate? By buying legitimate 
window display installation service, the 
buyer automatically helps in the progress of 
this medium of advertising, therefore re- 
ceiving more for his dollar than when it 
deteriorates. No one can secure something 
for nothing. If an order is accepted at a 
loss, somehow or somewhere the loser tries 
to get even to make up the loss. 

The progressive window display installa- 
tion service today is different from the win- 
dow display installation service of yesterday. 
The mechanical part of installing a display 
is not being promoted to sell to the adver- 
tiser. We all know that the mechanical 
part of installing a display can be carried 
out by anyone trained in window display 
installing. During the past twenty years 
thousands of men have been taught and 
trained how to install a display. Yet dis- 
plays are being installed in the same man- 
ner as they were installed, say, twenty years 
ago. No new ideas have been created or 
new set-ups developed by the window dis- 
play installation trade because there has not 
been any margin of profit left for experi- 
mental purposes. 

The window display installation com- 
panies finished in July of this year one of 
the busiest months that this trade enjoyed 
in many years. Still, no want-ads appeared 
in the papers for window display installers, 
and neither was it necessary to train new, 
green men. Therefore, the modern and pro- 
gressive service concentrates today on the 
developing of a practical system of the_re- 
spective territories that they cover, knowing 
the territory and conditions so as to be able 
to offer the national advertisers a service 
which is really a service. According to the 
dictionary a service is “the official duty or 
work required of one, any system or organi- 
zation instituted for the accomplishment of 
such duty.” Suggestions in the selection of 


*From an address given at the I. A. D. M. con- 
vention, St. Louis. 


By SOL FISHER* 
Fisher Display Service, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 


where to install displays which will bring 
results to the advertiser are part of the 
service this trade must render. 

I predict that within a very short time any 
window display installation service that has 
not developed a bona fide, full-proof system 
of their own in their respective territories— 
not using somebody else’s marketing maps 
or charts but a special system developed for 
the purpose of window display installation 
—will not be classified by the advertiser as 
a first-class window display installation 
service organization, 

The Association of National Advertisers 
through the advertising research foundation 
composed of the largest users of window 
display installation service are proceeding 
with a plan to study window display. It is 
a fact that the present is called the age of 
surveys. Every business, every trade is 
making some sort of a survey. The NRA 
meetings in Washington have proven to 
business and trade associations that facts 
must be secured so as to remedy abuses. 
Therefore, no one alive in modern business 
is surprised that a survey about window 
display is being planned to secure compre- 
hensive figures pertaining to window dis- 
play. What does window display really do? 
What is the circulation of window display? 
What constitutes a full coverage in any 
given marketing area? What constitutes a 
half-coverage in any given marketing area, 
etc., etc? 

When people such as those connected with 
the Association of National Advertisers 
take window display seriously then there is 
no fear that window display installation will 
not progress. Unfortunately, there are only 
a handful of national or local advertisers 
who are sold at this time on window dis- 
play installation. There are approximately 
thirty national! or local advertisers who 
still use the ancient method of mailing or 
shipping displays to their list of retail 
dealers to every one national or local ad- 
vertiser who uses window display installa- 
tion service. 

There are thirty national or local adver- 
tisers who use their own crews in installing 
displays, which in many cases cost twice to 
three times as much per installation as it 
would have cost through a legitimate win- 
dow display installation service, to every 
one national or local advertiser who uses 
window display installation service. Still, 
the 600 to 800 window display installation 
services which exist today concentrate in 
their selling only to those few national or 
local advertisers who use installation serv- 
ice instead of trying to develop new users 
for window display installation. As an ex- 
ample, at the beginning of any campaign, 


the national advertiser who is conducting 
the campaign receives hundreds of propo- 
sitions from coast to coast offering to install 
their displays from 50 cents and up. The 
only argument given in these propositions 
is that they can install a display. Unfor- 
tunately, those in this business, instead of 
developing a business which in due time 
will become a valuable asset to its owners, 
are doing nothing but exchanging labor for 
a few cents; and in many cases, they are 
paying out to themselves or to labor more 
than they receive in exchange. Unfortu- 
nately, there are many in this trade who 
think that by securing volume at a low fig- 
ure, lower than any one in their respective 
territories, some angel or fate will auto- 
matically be instrumental in balancing their 
ledger. Some in this trade even permit their 
regular installation accounts which pay a 
fair price to carry those jobs which sold at 
a loss. 

To prove that the majority of window 
display installation services are not operat- 
ing at a profit you have only to ask the 
suppliers who sell various supplies and 
decorative materials to window display in- 
stallation services. Out of the 600 to 800 
known in this trade from coast to coast 
there is only a handful that can buy on 
open account. 

It is true that a few years ago we had 
less than a handful in this trade who dis- 
counted their bills, but today, practically 
none do so. As a matter of fact, there are 
quite a number in this trade who employ 
window display installers who can not even 
meet their payrolls. Can you picture a busi- 
ness that is being conducted from one’s 
home, using the basement or garage as a 
warehouse, the wife and daughter as office 
help, not charging anything for rent or 
office help to the business, and still not 
being able to meet obligations for supplies 
or pay labor on time? And in many cases 
they can not even pay rent. 

To prove to you that in this day and age 
there are some who believe that unethical 
methods of misleading or bluffing in busi- 
ness will stand up, sometime ago in the 
columns cf a Chicago Sunday newspaper an 
advertisement appeared stating that young 
men were wanted to be taught how to install 
crepe paper displays, claiming that they can 
learn within three weeks and even going so 
far as to offer them a position after they 
receive their diploma. I believe that $50 
was the fee of the promoters of the so- 
called window display installation school. 

A few days later several window display 
installation services throughout the country 
received a letter on the letterhead of the 
so-called school, which letter reads as fol- 
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lows: “Occasionally we have available a 
young man of exceptional creative ability, 
well versed in the art of crepe paper trim- 
ming, merchandise display, etc. We have 
such a type of man at liberty at present. He 
is a young man, neat appearance, well edu- 
cated, single, can be located anywhere or 
travel if required. Kindly advise us if you 
require the service of a man of this calibre, 
and if so will be glad to place him in con- 
tact with you.” 

Poor, innocent, young men looking for 
work, being out of work on account of the 
depression or trying to learn a trade, were 
sold on the idea of paying the approximate 
charge of $50 to learn how to pull crepe 
paper, with the promise of a job. Suffice to 
say that a few suckers were secured, but the 
venture failed. The individuals connected 
with this venture thought of another bright 
idea. They called on some prominent na- 
tional advertisers who use window display 
installation service and proposed to install 
window displays for them at one-third of 
the prevailing prices, claiming because the 
students desire to get practical experience. 
no labor charges are figured as the students 
would work for nothing except a slight 
charge for materials used and overhead. 
That venture also failed because fortunately 
the national advertisers did not give them 
any encouragement. Therefore, a third at- 
tempt was made to fool the national adver- 
tiser into securing an order. 

In recent issues of a drug publication, the 
following ad appeared: “Display—Prepara- 
tion—Distribution covering Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and intervening towns, has made a 
complete traffic and income survey of this 
area. Your window displays are placed in 
the best possible stores. Thoroughly trained 
displaymen give neat, uniform installations. 
Your entire campaign can be handled in 
minimum time. Each job guaranteed for 
quality. A complete creative department to 
design and create unique displays is at your 
service.” 

Knowing that a traffic survey for window 
displays is being planned by the Association 
of National Advertisers, I felt that it was 
my duty for the good of my own business 
to investigate the truth of this advertise- 
ment, with these results: 

Investigation reveals that the headquar- 
ters of this business has been closed for the 
past ten days or two weeks and that the 
concern owes three months’ rent. We were 
further advised that he was giving up the 
business, which was being dissolved. We 
were further advised that there were some 
negotiable papers, chattel mortgage papers, 
notes, etc., and that these were being liqui- 
dated by his auditor, that this liquidation 
would proceed through the months of Au- 
gust and possibly September and that it was 


—Typical examples of national advertiser 
window installation are shown in the two 
photographs of demonstration windows in- 
stalled at the |. A. D. M. convention, St. 
Louis. The Budweiser installation was made 
by Ray Huber, Parks Drug Company, and 
E. Schaeffer, Western Display Service, St. 
Louis. The Atwater-Kent display has just 
recently been released nationally. It was 
installed by E. Preston Browder, Windo- 
Craft Studios, Buffalo, N. Y., who created 
and produced the display— 
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his intentions to pay all of his creditors in 
full, the total indebtedness being around 
$700. These paragraphs were taken from a 
report given by a financial credit report 
house. Fortunately, no national advertiser 
fell for some of this false advertising. 

As another example of unethical methods 
used, I shall read a letter which was re- 
ceived by one or two of our window display 
installers. Quite a number of these letters 
were received in Chicago. “Just heard that 
you were back in Chicago working and am, 
naturally, surmising that you would like to 
make a change. You have, no doubt, heard 
that I have a display service here and am 
doing fairly well. I can use you, under the 
following conditions, if acceptable to you. 
Salary, $120 per month, with a fifty window 
per week minimum. Let me hear from you 
at once on this—either way. Best personal 
regards.” The rate of pay in Chicago is 90 
cents per installation; that is the minimum 
pay to installers by the leading window dis- 
play installations services. The afore- 
mentioned proposition amounts to 60 cents 
per installation. Still, some young men, 
even some that were married, were induced 
to go to this particular city with the con- 
sequences that some of them had to be 
placed on relief because the promise made 
to them could not be fulfilled. While on 
this subject, I might go on record in saying 
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to window display installation operators that 
you can not operate your business success- 
fully by paying wages lower than the pre- 
vailing standard. Yes, I know that you will 
tell me that competition forces you to 
accept work at a low figure; therefore, you 
are forced to pay your men a low wage. 
However, that is not true. That is only 
another example of the weakness and spine- 
lessness of those in the window display in- 
stallation business. Under-paying labor will 
not build a service. ' Brow-beating labor 
will not produce results for window display. 
Even by under-paying labor and by using 
other illegitimate tricks there is yet a case 
to be shown where dividends were paid by 
any company using such methods in the 
window display instaliation business. 

These remarks, which are facts, prove 
that the window display installation busi- 
ness is not in a healthy condition. Compe- 
tition existed twenty years ago. Competi- 
tion will exist twenty years hence. Com- 
petition is the spice of any business or trade. 
But there are two kinds of competition, 
destructive and constructive. Unfortu- 


nately, the window display installation busi- 
ness knows only one kind of competition— 
the destructive kind. 
Has it ever occurred to those in the win- 
dow display installation trade that good, 
[Continued on page 32] 
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Dut Modern JSJales Dunch 
Emnto Displays 


George B. Peck Company, Kansas City, Mo. 





It is our policy to put sales punch into 
all displays by determination of the most 
salient points of the merchandise, vivid por- 
trayal of a human interest idea to exploit 
the selling points, an expressive slogan, 
angular merchandise arrangement, simplifi- 
cation of the display by elimination of non- 
essentials, use of correct form, line, balance, 
contrast, and angles. Throughout all. dis- 





By GEORGE H. WAGNER 


iti 


plays we try to maintain a keen sense of 
promotion. 

The goal of all our display publicity is 
increased sales. Each display is conceived 
and executed around the predominant sales 
point of the merchandise. Because people 
are interested and attracted only by some- 
thing pertinent to their own activities and 
desires, we endeavor to dramatize the spe- 


cific facts they want to know about the 
merchandise. We find the display tie-ups 
with motion picture and radio themes, songs 
and skits, topics of the day, etc., very suc- 
cessful. 

Since the mind thinks in pictures, our 
sales slogans are telegraphically brief and 
to the point. We keep the dramatization 
simple, direct, and easily comprehended. A 
keenly promotional sketch tells a human in- 
terest story that tempts the casual shopper 
to learn more about the product on view. 
While subservient to the merchandise, 
dramatization holds a prominent place in 
our displays because it silhouettes the mer- 
chandise, resulting in quick and favorable 


—Crisp, ruffled, pastel organdy curtains, 
pleated, rainbow fashion, on a large fan- 
shaped displayer, are spotlighted against a 
black and white Venetian blind. A wedge- 
shaped set-piece displays white table iamps 
and curtain yardage. A white floor lamp 
and bone chair contrast other pastel curtain 
yardage— 


—In a display of all-white lamps, Wagner 
uses a shadow-box cut from black panels. 
The "room" of the shadow-box is papered 
in the popular white and silver stripe, which 
together with the bone furniture ties up 
smartly with the white lamps of the "room." 
Around the circular shadow-box are lamp- 
shaped cut-outs carrying the sales points of 
the |. E. S. approved lamps— 
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—The forceful sales message in the cotton 

frock display is the fashion correctness of 

cotton for all occasions. Light green panels 

have darker green copy and darker green 

chalk sketches, and two chrome mouldings 

beneath the circular shadow-boxes in which 
the mannequins sit— 


—tThe trade name "Poppy Hats" and their 
five star features inspired this millinery dis- 
play by Wagner. Millinery heads emerge 
from the circular opening of the huge 
compo stars that slant from the top of the 
displayers. Each star is lettered with one 
of the five star features of the hats. Large 
red cut-out letters "P-O-P-P-Y" on the dis- 
players and huge red poppies on the floor 
mat repeat the theme. Color contrast 
throughout the display is ivory and poppy 
red— 


“Nite Life" fashions were dramatized with 
a modern poster suggesting various activi- 
ties of the late hours. The central figures 
on the poster (a man and woman in eve- 
ning attire) stand in relief. The modern 
orchestra effects a second relief, while the 
dancing girls and car with chauffeur are in 
still another plane. Flood-lights behind the 
cafes, theatres, and cocktail glasses give 
the night life atmosphere. Chrome mould- 
ing edges the poster and decorates the 
automobile. Modern mannequins of chrome 
tubing display the satin evening gowns— 


customer response. Neutral backgrounds 
that serve to center attention exclusively on 
the display, a hard-hitting slogan, a well- 
conceived and illustrated sketch, vibrant 
with the specific human interest story de- 
sired, is our first consideration in assem- 
bling a display. 

As eye-appeal merchandisers, we most 
frequently employ an angular arrangement 
of merchandise, background, and other dis- 
play properties. We often repeat either 
theme or merchandise arrangement as group 
symmetry attracts more attention and leaves 
a more lasting impression on the public 
mind. We attempt to combine correct line, 
form, balance, contrast, color, and angles in 
our displays. By confining our angles to 
parallel and direct right and left angles, we 
eliminate the confusion the observer uncon- 
sciously experiences when odd and incorrect 
angles are used. At all times we aim to 
simplify the dramatization as well as mer- 
chandise arrangement so that the display 
will act as an alert eye-arresting salesman 
to the fast-moving traffic. 

The photographs shown with this article 
illustrate displays of a variety of merchan- 
dise, each calling for its own special han- 
dling and dramatization. In the curtain 
window, crisp, ruffled, pastel organdy cur- 
tains were pleated rainbow fashion, on a 
large fan-shaped displayer and spotlighted 
against a black and white Venetian blind. 
A wedge-shaped set-piece displays white 
table lamps and curtain yardage. A white 
floor lamp and bone chair contrast other 
pastel curtain yardage. Across the back- 
ground the word “Curtain Call $1.00” ap- 
peared. 

All-white lamps were shown effectively 
by using a shadow-box cut from back pan- 
els, with the “room” of the box papered in 
the popular white and silver stripe. Bone 

[Continued on page 31] 
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Modern Displays Must Do More 
Than Show Merchandise 


When I say “Modern displays have a defi- 
nite selling task,’ I mean just that. Unless 
window displays practically sell the prospec- 
tive customer before he or she ever enters 
the store, the displays have failed in much of 
their duty. 





By T. WILLARD JONES 
Phelps Shoe Company 
Shreveport, La. 


This statement is made advisedly. In most 
instances, your window displays are the first 
point of contact with a possible purchaser. 
She may never have heard of you or your 
particular brand of merchandise—may simply 
be passing by with no thought at all of mak- 








ing a purchase. It is up to your windows to 
attract her, arouse her desire for the mer- 
chandise and convince her by the manner in 
which it is displayed that it is worth the 
price asked. 

On the other hand, she may be definitely 
shopping around, but with no fixed idea in 
mind of the particular type merchandise she 
wants. In this case your window displays 
and those of your competitors must compete 
for her attention and for her purchase. She 
will buy from the establishment which pre- 
sents its goods most attractively and con- 
vincingly, if styling and modernity are equal. 
Good window displays can do more toward 
the actual sale of goods than any other fac- 
tor, with the exception of personal selling 
contact. 

Again, the shopper may have had her atten- 
tion called to your store by word-of-mouth 
advertising, or possibly by reading your ad- 
vertising in the newspapers. In either case, 
if she has definitely made up her mind to 
investigate, with a view toward purchasing, 
the window is again the first thing she sees— 
her first direct contact with the store. Your 
displays must sustain and add to the interest 
she has already manifested. For that reason, 
it is very important that, in addition to in- 
stalling good windows, the displayman keep 
in close touch with the advertising depart- 
ment and the buyers. There must be full 
cooperation among the three groups. 

The element of style will always be a tre- 
mendous factor in any display, so the mer- 
chandise should be chosen carefully. It is up 
to the displayman to take the merchandise 
selected and to display it so that it will attract 
favorable attention and go a long way towar 
selling itself. ; 

We find that the dramatized or continental 
type of display does this in a way to leave 
little to be desired. Shoes are always a diffi- 
cult subject to display effectively, and for 
that reason we particularly appreciate the 
variety and novelty offered by the continental 
method. 

We install our displays on the principle 
that the background or other portions of the 
display should net detract from the merchan- 


—Note the simplicity of the "Wear Brown 

for Spring" display. Displayers were in three 

shades—blue, yellow, and beige. The price 

was plainly indicated by large metal numer- 
als on the background— 


—Men's socks can also be dramatized, as 
witness this display. Price is again featured 
plainly. Wall board figures were in blue, 
white, and black, against a chrome-trimmed 
yellow background— 
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dise on view, which should always be the 
main item of interest. Accordingly, we use 
plain and simple lines in our windows, with 
wall board cut-outs or other easily made 
figures in high colors to give the window 
more attraction value. Our sales message 
and prices are usually found in large letters 
on the background, or in some other place in 
the display, rather than on the customary 
show card, which is readable only at close 
range. We find, too, that a touch of humor 
somewhere in the display is of value. Our 
cut-out figures, therefore, are frequently 
along this line. We feel that every display 
should be materially different from the other, 
although a central motif can be followed with 
advantage. 

In the display “Wear Brown for Spring,” 
we used a yellow (pond lily) background, 
with chrome trim, a panel of medium blue 
with metal letters, and a cut-out figure of 
blue, white, and black. The displayers were 
in blue, yellow, and beige. 

The same yellow background with chrome 
trimmings was used in the display of “New 
Spring Socks for Men.” Wall board cut-out 
figures were used in blue, white, and black. 

“Anchor your Feet to Smart Nautical 
Shoes” was the slogan spread across the back- 
ground of a women’s shoe display, with our 
newspaper advertising using the same head- 
ing and general idea to connect the two forms 
of advertising. The word “Nautical” was 
formed of white roping, with the other words 
of metal letters on a medium blue felt back- 
ground. The floor was covered with the same 
material. The cut-out anchor was covered 
with silverfoil. A fishing net was draped 
over the anchor and across the foreground. 

For the display of “Good-looking Galoshes 
that Defy Rainy Days” we used a neutral 
background, a black cut-out silhouette, and 
clouds in black and gray. The inscription 
on the panel was made with metal letters, 
the use of which we find to be very attractive. 

Of a different subject, but handled in the 
same simple manner, is the display of Arrow 
shirts. The angle followed by the line of 
shirts on the background lends an impres- 
sion of action to the exhibit, while the shirts 
were grouped effectively from the standpoint 
of color. 

The displayman’s task in these times is no 
easy burden. He must do more than install 
an attractive window; his displays must sell 
merchandise. 


—"Anchor Your Feet to Smart Nautical 

Shoes" says the background of the women's 

shoe display. And the same slogan was 

anchored firmly in the minds of prospects, 

because it was also used in the newspaper 

advertisements. The cut-out anchor was 
covered with siiverfoil— 


—A black silhouette seeking protection from 

black and gray clouds hovering close over- 

head gave punch to the display of "Good- 

looking Galoshes that Defy Rainy Days.” 

The sign in the foreground—'"With Talon 

Fasteners"—gave a tie-up with national 
advertising— 


—Following the simple lines of the other 
displays shown with this article, the Arrow 
Mitoga shirts were well grouped. The slant- 
ing effects across the background took the 
display out of the ranks of the ordinary— 
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Display Department Success 
Calis For Team=Work 


Regardless of how efficiently it functions 
as a unit, no display department can hope 
for the ultimate success which comes 
through prolific sales by display unless it is 
coordinated thoroughly with the other mer- 
chandising departments of the  establish- 
ment. The display department is the me- 
dium through which the store’s wares are 
exhibited to that great portion of the public 
which daily passes along the sidewalk and 
street. 

It goes without saying that the merchan- 
dise must be shown with good taste, and in 
a way which exerts a definite “pull’on the 
passersby. But before the merchandise can 
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By JAMES STYLES 
The Hecht Company, Washington, D. C. 


be shown to its best advantage the display- 
man must have knowledge of why those 
particular articles are to be shown, their in- 
dividual sales points, how the windows are 
to fit in with the rest of the merchandising 
plan of the store. Thus it is necessary for 
the display director to keep in constant con- 
tact with buyers, department heads, and 
store executives so that at no time will 
there be lacking a complete “pre-fabricated” 
idea behind all his efforts—a plan drawn 
up through coordinative thought, with many 
angles, and with a follow-through based on 
the same theme. 

Fortunately at The Hecht Company the 
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display department is recognized as an im- 
portant factor’ in the advertising and sale 
of merchandise. After once being estab- 
lished as an operating unit, the department 
has never been hindered in any way. For 
displaymen not so lucky I have profound 
sympathy, for neither their department nor 
themgelves can show to full advantage 
under,the handicap: of non-recegnition. The 
succesg of all display departments depends 
on the thorough:cooperation’ of thé manage- 
ment. 

As display director of Hecht’s I receive 
daily reports, am familiar with all figures 
of the store, and am present at all merchan- 
dise council meetings. I know as much as 
any merchandise man of the coming events 
of the organization and the way they are 
planned. This is as it should be, for it is 
on this knowledge that the display depart- 
ment makes the necessary plans for displays. 

Sales, fashions, seasonable changes, are 
first drawn up to see how they appear on 
paper. Color is corrected, phraseology is 
checked. With large promotions I show a 
rough plan to Charles B. Dulcan, Sr., vice- 
president and general merchandise manager, 
whose suggestions have always been very 
helpful. After his approval (this procedure 
not being necessary for small promotions) 
the heads of the art and construction de- 
partments are called in and we then make 
definite plans for ‘the type material to be 
used, special handling to be given the dis- 
play, fixtures, etc. 

When these plans are ready, all decorat- 
ors involved meet with me and we formu- 
late the window as a whole, deciding on 
types of merchandise and what we can show 
with it that will produce business—articles 
that can be sold in conjunction with the 
main items of interest. After windows are 
in, the decorator consults the buyer, who 
in turn looks at his or her particular win- 
dow and makes suggestions and gives ap- 
proval. By this means we program a 


—The huge Scottish Guards proved to be 

the stopping feature of this clever display 

of Scotch plaid ties. Plaid drapes were 

used in the background. Each tie was des- 

ignated by the name of the clan using that 
particular pattern— 


—Bright awnings and large blow-up figures 
in the background, engaged in various 
sports, gave reality to this display of mis- 
cellaneous sportswear. The colorful mer- 
chandise on view aided in the attraction 
value of the window— 
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planned display as far as the windows are 
concerned. 

It has always been my thought in planning 
large promotions to keep to one color com- 
bination throughout, one type of basic back- 
ground, and one color of lettering. In tak- 
ing the one type of display throughout the 
store we have the customer impressed by 
the fact that the same combination is re- 
called to his or her mind and is associated 
with the particular sale or article which we 
wish to put over. These displays I try to 
keep at the key-note spots where traffic 
turns, which is my conception of a magnet 
that is slow but sure and which usually 
draws the customer to the desired location. 

Five photographs of Hecht windows are 
shown with this article. In the Scotch 
plaid neckwear window the background was 
of wood paper panels, with red and brown 
plaid material draped behind the brightly 
colored 7-foot cut-out Scottish Guards. Man- 
hattan shirts set off the neckwear while the 
row of ties down the front formed a “table 
of contents” by having the name of the 
proper clan on each tie. The huge figures 
stopped the people and naturally their atten- 
tion was directed to the center of the dis- 
play and to the neckwear. This window 
proved to be outstanding in results. 

For the sportswear window we used a 
background of three-color fashion figure 
blow-ups, engaged in various sports. Red 
and white awnings were hung from the top. 
The merchandise itself was very colorful 
and made one of the best sportswear dis- 
plays we have had. 

The idea of an Old English Hat Shoppe 
was built up around the Stetson hat window, 
as we wanted the display to be entirely 
different from what we usually use. This 
was one of our first spring displays of hats 
and the manner in which they were pre- 
sented created quite a bit of comment—and 
also sold hats, which is all-important in 
determining the success of a display. The 
interior of the shop was lighted on the in- 
side in addition to the regular window 
lights. The shop was painted in bright 
spring colors and reflected the spirit of the 
season. 


For the window of men’s hats, we centered 
the display around a mannequin dressed in 
the season’s latest style, with the white 
hat spotlighted for emphasis. The color 
scheme was maple-colored wood and a 
maize-colored backdrape, which gave the 
window a rich spring mellowness. The 
walls of the window were a combination of 
green and gray, adorned with hunting prints. 


The display of men’s shoes carried out the 
idea of definitely promoting the thought of 
five types of shoes for the wardrobe, and it 
developed that the window really sold that 
particular plan to our customers. Cut-out 
figures of men, dressed for occasions on 
which they would wear shoes of the various 
types on view, were equally spaced on the 
slanting displayer. 


—'"Five styles of shoes for each customer” 

was the thought expressed in the shoe dis- 

play, with small cut-outs illustrating the 

activity for which each style was correct. 

The slanting displayer gave a semblance 
of action to the window— 
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—The old English theme was fol- 
lowed successfully in this promo- 
tion of men's hats for spring. The 
bright colors of the shop reflected 
the spirit of the season. It was 
lighted from within, in addition 
to the regular window lighting. 
This window sold hats in spite of 
the fact that it was installed 
rather early in the season— 


—The white hat on the manne- 
quin, about which this display 
was centered, was spotlighted for 
emphasis. The color scheme was 
of maple-colored wood and a 
backdrape of maize tint; the 
walls were of green and gray. 
Hunting prints were hung at each 
side of the drape— 
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In order for a display department to be 
conducted properly there are two factors 
which are most important: one is system, 
the other efficiency. Many display depart- 
ments are handled in anything but a sys- 
tematic and efficient way. Start with the 
display room. In many instances it is lo- 
cated in some out-of-the-way place, usually 
in some space that no other department 
wants, either at the rear of the stock room 
or on the top floor of the warehouse. When 
you enter the store and inquire the location 
of the display room you are referred from 
person to person until by the time you reach 
it you have asked at least a dozen people. 

When you eventually locate the room, 
what do you find? Everything is untidy; 
fixtures, flowers, and drapes in a topsy-turvy 
condition. The displayman makes the ex- 
cuse, “We have been so busy getting ready 
for this or that promotion we haven’t had 
time to straighten up the room.” Some 
rooms are only tidied up after the visit of 
the fire inspector. 


What the display department needs is a 
property man, one who would have charge 
of this end of the department. It would be 
his job to put all display material, when 
removed from the windows, into the proper 
place. It is very vital that every displayman 
should have a room large enough for the 
purpose of keeping his fixtures, mannequins 
and materials in a systematic manner. 


This room should have sufficient light, 
with a portion of it set aside for a work 
table and proper space for a sign writer, 
should one be connected with the depart- 
ment. It is very important that dust-proof 
cupboards be installed in which to keep 
mannequins when they are not in use. This 
insures them against breakage and keeps 
them in first-class condition. Fixtures should 
be grouped according to their particular 
type and kept in labeled closets. There 
should be a substantial and ample work 
table, and an adjoining paint room with 
equipment for spraying. 

The display director should have a sep- 
arate room where the planning of windows 
and interior settings could be executed 


without interruption by the rest of the de- . 


partment. I realize many display depart* 
ments are inefficient because of limited and 
inadequate space. Therefore, the crowding 
of the department has a tendency to impair 
the efficiency of the necessary work. But 
every effort should be made to maintain 
order. Even if you are handicapped for 
space you can have a certain amount of 





*From an address given at the I. A. D. M. 
convention, St. Louis. 
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how A Display Department 
Should Be Conducted 


By EVERETT W. QUINTRELL* 
Elder & Johnston Company 
Dayton, Ohio 


system by having every inch of space util- 
ized, with a place for everything and every- 
thing in its place. 


Now, I would like to say a few words 
about window system. When a store has a 
number of windows with many lines of mer- 
chandise to be presented, it is very neces- 
sary to keep some sort of printed record 
to show the location of windows and which 
departments are receiving them, also the 
dates the merchandise is displayed. In 
some stores the window schedule is made 
up by the sales promotion department, a 
duplicate going to the advertising depart- 
ment, which furnishes copy for the cards, 
while in other stores the display manager 
contacts the buyers and makes out the requi- 
sition for window space. But in either case 
a record should be kept of all merchandise 
displayed and charged to the department re- 
ceiving it. A system of this kind leaves a 
good impression with the firm and shows 
that the display director is efficient in the 
management of the department. 


Another important phase in conducting 
our display department successfully is co- 
operation with the advertising department. 
Many successful promotions can be traced 
to the two advertising mediums working to- 
gether in perfect harmony. In planning 
sales campaigns and special promotions, the 
sales manager should get together with the 
advertising and display managers and dis- 
cuss the best methods to use in order that 
the sale be a success. We should plan ahead. 
We should work out a program to take care 
of all the special events that are coming at 
least three months ahead. Then all the 
worry connected with this work can be 
avoided. 


This will give us ample time to think out 
all the little details before the actual opera- 
tions start. We should have an idea to 
start with, then sketch it on paper. As time 
goes on we can add to or make alterations 
that will develop into an attractive sales 
producing window. With these windows of 
the future off our mind we can devote more 
time to the windows at hand. 


In our store, the general sales manager 
and myself get together about a week in ad- 
vance and decide what merchandise is to be 
displayed next. The windows allotted to 
the various departments is left to my dis- 
cretion. A duplicate of this schedule goes 
to the advertising department for show card 
copy. After having mapped out the display 
I notify the department manager that he is 
having a certain window on the following 
week. He then gives me a description of 
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and other special sales appeal it may have. 
the merchandise to be displayed, the price, 

From time to time we make a suryey to 
determine the value of our displays. There 
are several ways of doing this. One is 
checking with the department heads to see 
how many responses came from the display 
alone. 


In our store we sold 2,000 shirts in one 
day from the windows. The windows were 
trimmed on Saturday night, the curtains 
drawn on Sunday. The newspaper adver- 
tisement did not appear until Monday night, 
although letters went out a few days in ad- 
vance announcing the sale. We felt con- 
fident from the remarks made by the major- 
ity of the customers that they wanted the 
shirt they saw in the window. The display 
sold the merchandise. 


Now, last, but not least, I want to touch 
on the subject of budget in the display de- 
partment. We have heard it discussed pro 
and con for the past few years. At our 
question and answer forum last year it was 
surprising to note how many display de- 
partments in large, successful stores are not 
functioning under a budget system. 


Carl Shank, display manager, Stix, Baer 
and Fuller, St. Louis, gave us a very 
constructive talk at our convention in Chi- 
cago last year. He submitted some inter- 
esting statistics on the relation of display 
operating expense to sales volume. I don’t 
believe any store that has changed to the 
budget system would care to go back to the 
old haphazard method of operating their 
department. 





Maharam Completes 
Extensive Trip 


Joseph Maharam, Maharam Fabric Cor- 
poration, New York City, recently returned 
from an extensive trip throughout the coun- 
try in which he covered fifty cities, one of 
the chief purposes of the jaunt being the 
representation of his firm at the I. A. D. M. 
convention, St. Louis, which he considered 
as the most influential and successful they 
have ever attended. Maharam reports un- 
usually improved business all over the 
country. Howard Williams, formerly vice- 
president of the I. A. D. M. and well known 
by the display profession, has been ap- 
pointed sales representative for Cincinnati 
and surrounding territory. In addition to 
a comprehensive assortment of timely fab- 
rics, Maharam now features a complete line 
of display supplies as a special service for 
the display constituency. 
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—Eight more demonstration displays which aroused the admiration of 
1. A. D. M. delegates at St. Louis are presented here, illustrating different 


methods of displaying various kinds of merchandise. The installations 
were made by the following: Top left, Carl H. Shank, Stix, Baer & Fuller 
Company, St. Louis; top right, J. L. Hoyle, Scruggs, Vandervoort & Bar- 


ney, St. Louis; upper center left, Paul Kloeris, Union Electric Light & 





Estes, Bond's, St. 


Louis; lower center left, Harry Keka (8r 
Company, Cincinnati; lower c 
charge of the demonstratio PER la re Boyd's, 
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Dramatizing Comfort 


We have found that air conditioning has 
a definite value in increasing sales. Cus- 
tomers dislike to leave the cool interior of 
the store for the baking sidewalks and 
blinding glare of the sun on those days when 
temperature and humidity are high. Store 
traffic stays at a high peak. It is easier 
for the sales people to sell, and to interest 
their customers in other merchandise than 
that for which they originally entered the 
store. Additional sales are made much 
easier to consummate. 

During August fur promotions it is much 
less difficult for a prospective purchaser to 
get into the mood for furs in the crisp, in- 
vigorating atmosphere provided by air con- 
ditioning than it would be if she were think- 
ing of a soaring thermometer and furs at 
the same time. It goes without saying that 
one who is comfortable will buy more read- 
ily than one who is not. 

This year we decided to put over to the 
public the fact that they! could “Shop in 
Comfort at Shillito’s,’ and we hammered 
the slogan home through the use of every 
conceivable form of advertising: news- 
papers, direct mail, radio, street car cards, 
window and interior displays. Finally the 
words “comfort” and “Shillito’s” became 
practically synonymous in Cincinnati. 

In planning our promotion of the comfort 
idea we used a large neon sign, approxi- 
mately 7 by 5 feet, over the Race street 
entrance, reading: “It’s Cool Shopping at 
Shillito’s.” Inside the store four large il- 
luminated displays were used on the balcony 
overlooking the main floor, on the second 
and fourth floors facing the elevators, and 
on the sixth floor adjoining the tea room. 


By WILLIAM ARINOW 
John Shillito Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


These displays were approximately 8 feet 
high, and employed a penguin facing a 
large thermometer, and carrying the slogan 
in red and blue neon. All main-floor ledges 
contained penguins 15 inches high, mounted 
with a card bearing the slogan. Similarly 
the slogan was used on posters throughout 
the store. Smaller penguins were placed on 
top of all accessory cases. 

Every window in the store’s entire bat- 
tery, comprising Seventh street, Race street, 
and Shillito place, carried a reference to air 
conditioning. In many of them the message 
was given a great deal of prominence 
through the use of either posters or pen- 
guins. The window illustrated here was 
given over to a special display. It contained 
a huge thermometer surrounded by a dozen 
penguins of assorted sizes. A curved neon 
sign read: “Shop in Comfort at Shillito’s— 
Cooled by Refrigerated Air.” A _ photo- 
graph of the entire store, done in blue, and 
a poster repeating the slogan completed the 
window. The display was backed with cur- 
tains of cellophane. All other windows con- 
tained penguins and posters, the two inside 
corners of the windows being spotted with 
smaller birds and posters. 

The displays attracted an unusual amount 
of attention, and definitely accomplished 
their purpose. 


—Cellophane curtains, penguins, and the 
huge thermometer provided a cool back- 
ground for this window promoting the air 
conditioning of the establishment. Every 
window in the store's entire battery car- 
ried some tie-up with air conditioning— 


Levenson & Stopford Complete New 
Display Garment Racks 

New display garment racks embodying a 
number of novel features have just been 
completed and offered to the department and 
apparel centers by Levenson & Stopford, 
New York City. The racks are mounted in 
all chromium finish, and are tarnish proof, 
giving a satin chromium effect. They are 
suitable for dresses, coats, and similar gar- 
ments and are adjustable to women’s, men’s, 
and children’s attire. Extensions are ar- 
ranged for 51-inch, 60-inch, 65-inch, and 
72-inch heights. At the top a novel two- 
way movable sign frame is mounted, allow- 
ing for changes and special announcements. 





Cravenette Plans Itinerant 
Display Campaign 

Cravenette Company, Hoboken, N. J., has 
assigned Modern Art Studios’ New York 
office to design and operate an itinerant 
display campaign featuring the “Cravenette” 
process on men’s and women’s coats. The 
displays dramatize the water resistant ef- 
fect of the “Cravenette’ process. The 
mechanical feature gives the illusion of 
rain, produced by a series of lights. 





Luykx Appointed Display Manager 
For The Namm Store 

Dirk Luykx, who has been store architect 
at The Namm Store, Brooklyn, has been 
named display director, succeeding Joseph 
Blaine, resigned. Max Manheim, a mem- 
ber of the display department, has been 
named first assistant to Luykx. 
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John Wanamaker's 
Advertising Formula 


Some twenty years ago John Wanamaker 
formulated his advertising principles and 
built. a big business on them. The same 
principles are worthy of study by every 
displayman today. They are given below, 
with the words in parenthesis added by the 
editor for the benefit of displaymen: 

1. The facts and reasons for the buying 
of any merchandise shall not be kept a 
secret from the advertising (and display) 
departments. 

2. The receipt of interesting goods in the 
receiving room is a signal to notify adver- 
tising (and displaymen) to come and make 
proper inspection. 

3. Copy shall be written (and displays 
created) only by those who have personally 
inspected the goods and talked with the 
buyers. 

4. Each advertisement (and display) shall 
be checked for accuracy of statement, lan- 
guage, terseness, tone, and tact. 

5. Editorials and all institutional copy 
(and displays) shall be prepared well in ad- 
vance for use as needed. 

6. Commonplace and trite heads (or pos- 
ters) shall always be avoided. 

7. Headings (and posters) shall tell 
what’s to sell and say it enthusiastically. 

8. Understate and never exaggerate. 

9. If a bare statement is likely to be un- 
believed, explain to establish confidence. 

10. Always give the reason for a special 
price or extra quality. 

11. Use short, direct, vigorous sentences 
(and displays); unhackneyed, though plain, 
words. 

12. Tell the whole truth, though it hurts. 
Conceal nothing the customer has a right 
to know. 

13. Remember that advertising costs more 
than a cablegram—save unnecessary words. 
(And over-elaborate displays.) 

14. Don’t overload advertising (or your 
window display) with descriptions, prices, 
and other details. 

15. Write (or show) only enough to bring 
the customer into the store—and see she is 
not disappointed when she comes. 

16. Remember always that, next to mer- 
chandise and service, it is the advertise- 
ment (or display) that adds to or detracts 
from a store’s reputation and character. 

17. Advertise (or display) each article 
for the good of the whole store, not merely 
for the good of the article. 

18. There must be harmony in the ar- 
rangement of items in the advertising (or 
display)—no diamonds up against dishpans. 

19. The members of the advertising force 
shall specialize in certain departments. 

20. Copy should be especially prepared 
for the particular clientele of the medium 
to be used. 





Loose Leaf Sketch 
Book Released 

A new loose leaf neon sketch book, pre- 
pared by Phillip Di Lemme, New York 
City, has just been issued by Signs of the 
Times, Cincinnati. The book covers in a 
practical, detailed way all neon sign work, 
marquees, borders, outlining, skeleton win- 
dow signs, and other forms of this work. 
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WINDOW DISPLAY HELPS 


SHOWING HOW TO USE THE 


CGulawt 


Every few months we issue a periodical giving users 
of the Cutawl new ideas for window and interior dis- 
plays in order that they may get the greatest gocd out 
of Cutawl. 
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New publications just off the press are as follows: 


e@IDEAS FOR AUTUMN DISPLAYS 
@HOW TO MAKE FIXTURES 
@eHOW TO MAKE ENLARGEMENTS 


Any of these folders will be sent free to anyone inter- 
ested in seeing what can be done with the Cutawl in 
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producing displays that bring in business. 


YOUR BUSIEST SEASON 
IS JUST AHEAD 


We know you will find the Cutawl a wonderful help in 
producing better displays for your busy Autumn, Christ- 
mas and Winter season at a great saving of time 
and cost. 


YOU CAN HAVE A CUTAWL AT ONCE 


Our Easy Payment Plan makes a Cutawl available for 
immediate use. We know you need and want a Cutawl 
—decide now to get it this easy way. 


& INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 
The K-9 Cutaw! 13 S. Throop: St. 


Chicago, Ill. 





International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., Chicago. 9-35 
(_] Ideas for Autumn Displays Please send me items checked. 
L] How to Make Fixtures N 

WR oe oon ce Seda avd eee ea eee 
(_] How to Make Enlargements 
C] Cutawl Catalog Address Haase 669 6 0 6 6 O@ 6% & © 64 046 be OKO 008 6%.s CESS OO 
L_] Easy Payment Plan yg PATE rE ETN pe pT Seeger yer 











NEW DESIGN CARDBOARD CUTTER 
WILL SAVE YOU TIME--AND MONEY! 


Your time and talent are all you’ve got to 
sell. Save hours a week with this New De- 
sign Cardboard Cutter. Light. Aluminum 
frame fits the hand. Uses heavyweight Dur- 
ham Duplex or Gem blades. Set screw makes 
it easy to adjust cutting depth. Absolutely 
safe. We’ll bet within a week it will be the 
most called-for tool in your shop. If we’re 
wrong, your money back. Is that fair? Send 
a dollar for yours today—blade_ included. 
Postage prepaid. 


Distributors Wanted—Write for Proposition 


MARK SPECIALTY COMPANY 


89 Westminster Road Rochester, New York 









FITS THE HAND 
LIGHT WEIGHT 
SAFE TO USE 
SAVES TIME 




















—Camels, in the forceful display shown below, repeat 
at the point of sale their magazine and newspaper theme, 
"Camels Give Your Energy A Lift," backed up with 
famous names. The center card is flanked by two giant 
packages of cigarettes. Simple, but most effective. Pro- 
duced by the Ketterlinus Lithographic Manufacturing 
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*“Point=-of=-sSale”’’ Gallery of 
National Displays 








—Seagram tells the story plainly and effectively in this sea- 

soncl display which attracts attention, stops the passerby, 

and is interesting. There is plenty of atmosphere in this 

point-of-sale contact. Produced by Consolidated Litho- 
graphing Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y.— 


YOUR DOCTORS PRESCRIPTION 1S TUL PpoREANT 
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—Pharmacists repeatedly asked the Winthrop Chemical 
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Company, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
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GIVE YOUR ENERGY A LIFT ! 


—This illuminated counter brush vendor of ultra-modern de- 
sign was recently presented to its district representatives by 
the John Lucas Company, Philadelphia, Pa. The display is 
of wood and metal with a color scheme of Lucas green and 
red. A decorative band of chromium is inlaid in the base. 
Effective illumination is provided by a tubular bulb con- 
cealed in the ribbed chromium shade at the top. Brushes 
are held in place by heavy chrome wire dividers. Designed 
and produced by Ivel Corporation, New York City—— 


Company, Inc., for display material for the promotion of 
their prescription department. As a result the display 
shown here was produced. The display is attractive, in 
good taste, and gets over an important message, empha- 
sizing the great responsibility imposed upon the pharma- 
cist and recommending the store featuring the display 
as one worthy of the public's confidence. Produced by 
Brett Lithographing Company, Long Island City, N. Y.— 
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A Reply to New York Critics 
of I.A.D.M. 


By J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS 
l. A. D. M. Executive Secretary, Chicago 


(Editor’s note: Lack of space prevents 
publishing Williams’ complete reply to an 
anonymous interview which appeared in the 
August 19 issue of Retailing, criticizing the 
I. A. D. M. and the St. Louis convention. A 
review of the criticism will be found in the 
editorial on page 24.) 

Ordinarily the anonymous statements of 
self-styled “big men” of display in New 
York, relating to the success of the I. A. 
D. M. convention at St. Louis, in which they 
characterized all other displaymen west of 
“Joisey City” as “rurals and little fellows 
who fiddle around with trimmings and such,” 
would not rate the dignity of a reply. How- 
ever, since Retailing has published these 
silly mental fusings of certain display “man- 
agers” of New York City stores, the writer 
as executive secretary of the International 
Association of Display Men will attempt to 
answer the diatribe and state the case of 
the national association. 

In my opinion there are some very fine 
men and women in the display profession in 
New York. There are some who are real 
display managers in all the term implies. 
Those who read this reply will have no 
occasion to draw the conclusion that certain 
strong statements made herein are meant to 
apply to all displaymen in New York. 

I refer particularly and specifically to the 
anonymous spokesman and to the equally 
anonymous “big displaymen of Fifth avenue 
and Thirty-fourth street shops” who 
“wagged their heads in approval” of their 
spokesman’s remarks when he sought. . . 
to deny that the I. A. D. M. achieved at St. 
Louis the largest and most successful con- 
vention from every viewpoint in the forty 
years’ history of the organization. The 
I. A. D. M. is quite satisfied to allow that 
uncontrovertible fact to answer the silly 
twaddle of this benighted simpleton and his 
head-wagging compatriots whoever they 
pen. 

Apparently the particular type of New 
York display “executives” who were so 
keenly disappointed when the I. A. D. M. 
convention at St. Louis did not prove a 
failure . . . are suffering from a_ chronic 
case of “sour grapes” because the convention 
was a success without their cooperation, ad- 
vice, or assistance, and in spite of the fact 
that they chose to remain “severely aloof.” 
That is their privilege. ... Display is in a 
bad way in Gotham and every so often one 
of its “big men,” through an article or an 
interview, inadvertently testifies to that fact. 
However, since these fellows are neither 
display managers nor display directors in 
the true definition of the term, inasmuch as 
they are managed and directed by the ad- 
vertising departments, it is but consistent 
and natural that they should boast of the 
fact that they had gotten into the Advertis- 
ers’ Club where they can continue to hear 
their master’s voice. This need not be con- 
sidered as a reflection on the advertising 


men, unless by implication that they may 
have been careless about membership cre- 
dentials. . 

The I. A. D. M. being an organization 
national in scope, and with national inter- 
ests and viewpoint, would be less than fair 
to itself if its administrative officers enter- 
tained sectional prejudices or any other 
prejudicial ideas. The I. A. D. M. is not 
prejudiced against New York or New York- 
ers as such. ... But certain of the New 
York City displaymen have raised an issue 
and made a challenge. The I. A. D. M. 
faces the issue and meets the challenge. 
New York “big men” have gone on record 
with the statement, “The I. A. D. M. will be 
a failure if we aren’t in it.” The I. A. D. M. 
is succeeding quite well without them. They 
also said (in 1934 and 1935), “The conven- 
tion won’t amount to anything because New 
York displaymen will not attend it.” Both 
conventions, viz., 1934 at Chicago and 1935 
at St. Louis, were eminently successful. It 
would seem that these facts leave these 
prophets of despair out on a limb. 

After the marvelous success of the St. 
Louis convention, with four times the at- 
tendance and three times as much exhibit 
space sold at twice the square foot rate of 
the Chicago convention; with the hotel filled 
to overflowing; with displaymen and mer- 
chants from thirty-seven states present; 
with not a single kick regarding any phase 
or feature of the convention or its manage- 
ment; but with hundreds of individuals 
expressing the most complete satisfaction 
and praise for the perfection of each and 
every detail, and with Associated Press and 
other news service comments making the 
front page in city newspapers throughout 
the country, we are confronted by this loud 
and laughable lament from Fifth avenue and 
Thirty-fourth street “big men” of display! 
Apparently they could not be convinced 
even after reading the rather full and con- 
vincing account of the convention which ap- 
peared in the August issue of Retailing, 
written by that publication’s own reporter 
who attended each event of the four days’ 
program. 

It must be admitted that all the hun- 
dreds of men who attended were highly 
pleased with what they got from the con- 
vention. So it is unnecessary to be seri- 
ously concerned as to whether or not certain 
of the self-sufficient New Yorkers liked the 
convention program. ... 

Relative to the selection of Midwest 
cities for conventions, consider these facts 
in regard to New York’s eligibility as a 
convention city: There is no display club 
in New York affiliated with the I. A. D. M. 
There are fewer than a dozen members of 
the organization in New York City. There 
are only a few scattering members at large 
in New York state and in states immedi- 
ately contiguous thereto. There is 4 mini- 

[Continued on page 23] 





DIRECT ANSWERS to FIVE 
DIRECT QUESTIONS about 


ACE 
DISPLAY 
: WHITE : 


In ten minutes. Washable in 
half an hour. 


Dries? 


. 9 Ye to any pastel shade. 
Tints: Simply add regular Ace Show 


Card Colors. 





An_ intense white that stays 
white. It can’t turn yellow. 


White? 


Opaque? Completely—covers with one 


coat and allows numerous re- 
paintings without cracking. 


fying? Easier and quicker. Semi- 
Mixing: paste form reduces stirring 
time and_ effort. Quicker, 
easier admixture with tinting 
colors. Thin with water up to 
25%, depending on nature of 

surface. 


Sample? 


If you use Display white (or tints) we want 
you to prove these statements yourself. 
Simply drop a line on your firm’s station- 
ery to 


ACE COLOR CORP. 


350 W. 31st St. New York, N. Y. 











THE BRISCHOGRAPH 


JUNIOR 
MAKES YOU AN ARTIST INSTANTLY 


The Brischograph is an indispensable 
piece of equipment for every Poster 
Artist, Sign Man, Displayman, Card- 
writer, Designer, Outdoor Plant, Com- 
mercial Artist, etc. 








THE JUNIOR BRISCHOGRAPH is for 
those who generally work on 28x44, and 
similar size posters. It will cover 4x4 inches 
of copy at one time and will enlarge to 6x6 
feet. By removing slide on bottom, greater 
coverage and enlargement are possible. It 
is a third the size of the 3-10 model but is 
an exact duplicate in quality of lens and 
construction, finish, operation, and clearness 
of projection. For Immediate Delivery. 


MONEY 
= $1 0.00 ORDER 
EXPRESS F. O. B. COLUMBUS 
To Rated Firms Upon Their Order 


Established 1926 
Dealers All Over the World 


THE BRISCHOGRAPH CO. 


92 E. Lakeview Ave. Columbus, O. 
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Windows As Needed 
For Promotions 


It is surely pleasing to be able to greet 
and meet so many fine displaymen and men 
interested in display, especially to see them 
right out in the open. From my experience, 
I gathered that displaymen were something 
to be hidden either in the basement or a 
portion of some upper floor useless for sell- 
ing space. But something else I discovered 
is that this same modest displayman, whose 
art is for all the world to see, is the real 
moving force behind the promotion of the 
store and its wares. 

You all realize that there would be no 
need for discussion or argument had our 
subject been “Windows are needed for pro- 
motions.” The word “as” changes the pic- 
ture and brings us against those words 
always useful in analysis—“‘how” and 
“why.” 

First, let us consider the “why” of pro- 
motions—the word not used merely in the 
sense of forcing out certain slow-moving 
items or putting across for increased action 
those special purchase lots about which the 
buyers are so enthused, but promotions used 
as a means of introducing completely new 
lines or innovations in the more staple lines. 
I defy any man with a wilted collar to pass 
one of those “shirts under water” displays, 
promoting the Trubenized collar which will 
not wilt, wrinkle or shrink. There’s nothing 
so pretty about it, but it gets the idea 
across. 

Selling wool blankets and fur coats in 
July and August certainly shows the “why” 
of promotional windows. The hues for early 
fall must have more than newspaper and 
style magazine publicity—they will need to 
be dramatized in your windows. 

The test, that is, whether or not your win- 
dow will promote the merchandise featured, 
is “Will the display alone answer the ques- 
tions which arise in the prospective buyers’ 
minds about the merchandise?” Howard C. 
Oehler, with the Wieboldt Stores, Chicago, 
stressed this point in a recent article, also 
emphasizing the necessity of having every 
accessory in an ensemble display correct 
from a style sense. 

Keep in mind that saying, “The doctor 
buries his mistakes, the lawyer puts his in 
jail, but the advertising man publishes his 
for all the world to see.” 

The article by Oehler, “Merchandise Your 
Displays,” from the July issue of DISPLAY 
WORLD, should be read by everyone here, 
for he talks windows from the sales success 
angle. Attractive, attention-getting windows 
are often lacking in actual sales results. 
The “why” of windows as needed for pro- 


—_—_ 


*From an address given at the I. A. D. M. 
convention, St. Louis. 


By E. F. MURPHY* 
Wohl Shoe Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 


motions is then “Direct Selling Value’— 
getting the customer into the store. 

It occurs to me that since most of you 
men have been looking and listening for the 
past three days, it is quite futile for me to 
make any suggestions about the “how” of 
windows as needed for promotions. How- 
ever, through research and the assistance of 
my friend and co-worker, Glee R. Stocker, 
I have gathered some facts and ideas which, 
when presented from a new angle, may give 
you a different perspective of “how” win- 
dows have become the _ follow-through, 
supplying the final punch to promotions. 

Although it is not my purpose to get into 
any controversy about the value of mass dis- 
play, neat and orderly display, or drama- 
tized display, as set forth by W. L. Stens- 
gaard, I must confess that in our line, ladies’ 
shoes, we use the neat and orderly, yet try 
to show all of the styles possible in the 
space allowed. 

Let us pause for a moment and consider 
shoe windows—a specific type, yes, but one 
which requires careful planning to be effec- 
tive. In my humble opinion, the shoe dis- 
play in the average department store, in 
cities large or small, does not compare in 
any way with the specialty type shoe win- 
dow or windows prepared by the shoe 
chains. 


Why are most displaymen careless with 
displays of footwear? Here, certainly, is 
an article in which color value and style 
merit must be shown at the point of sale— 
the dull, rich tones of the new colors and 
fabrics must, of necessity, look drab in the 
newspaper. Shoes must have timely display 
promotion, as there is no item more season- 
able. 

Ask yourself these questions: 


Have I made any attempt to know shoes 
from a merchandising standpoint? 

Have I made an effort to put selling 
power in my shoe windows? 


Now, back to that follow-through. Don’t 
forget the detail. Every important selling 
point mentioned in the advertising must be 
shown in your display. If this is impossible, 
then your window card must explain. Don’t 
think you can gain attention just because the 
merchandise you show is new and in popu- 
lar demand. Seasonable backgrounds, and 
flooring suitable for the grade and type ap- 
parel to be shown, should be more important 
from the displayman’s angle than the new 
merchandise. 

Many have skimped on budgets and failed 
to keep pace with their windows. I tell you 
frankly, Mr. Display Director or Mr. Store 
Owner, that is not the way to use windows 


. 


for the proper promotion of your merchan- 
dise. 

In contrast, let your windows change their 
dress—with a perfect setting for each of the 
six seasons—and they will produce that 
sales-getting, final punch. 





Blaine Display Manager For 
Oppenheim Collins 

Joseph Blaine, formerly with The Namm 
Store, Brooklyn, and Gimbel Brothers, Phil- 
adelphia, has joined Oppenheim Collins & 
Co., New York City, as display director. He 
succeeds Jerome Walter, who expects to 
make known his plans shortly. 





W. J. Stewart Makes 
Change 

W. J. Stewart, former display manager of 
Browning & King Company, Seattle, Wash., 
has taken over the northwest territory for 
Frank D. Maxwell Corporation, New York 
City; Botanical Decorative Supply Com- 
pany, Chicago, and Hugh Lyons & Co., Lan- 
sing, Mich. 





Illinois Law Provides Fines For 
"Deceptive" Show Windows 

Under the new advertising law in Illinois, 
signed by Governor Henry Horner recently, 
retailers who use their show windows, price 
tickets, or radio advertising to deceive pros- 
pective customers are subject to prosecution 
and fine. The previous advertising law for 
that state had not covered these three forms 
of advertising. Merchants are now subject 
to fines of $10 to $100, or twenty days’ im- 
prisonment, if they use show windows to 
deceive or bait shoppers, place inaccurate 
or deceptive labels or price tickets on mer- 
chandise, or make erroneous statements in 
their radio advertising. 





Republic School Opens Fall 
Semester September 3 

The Republic School of window trimming 
and display, 54 West Eighteenth street, New 
York City, opened its fall semester on 
Tuesday, September 3. 





Mallory to Have 
Fall Campaign 

The Mallory Hat Company, Inc., Danbury, 
Conn., will use a fall itinerant window dis- 
play program featuring the Mallory crave- 
nette process. The displays, which will have 
a mechanical dramatization of the cravenette 
angle, will be handled by the Modern Art 
Studios, New York City. 
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YOUR DISPLAY WORK? 
MODERN cost uae: way display men, 


display organizations, chain stores, department 
stores, mail order houses, etc., have discarded 
hammer and tacks and adopted Kling-Tite 
Automatic One-Hand Tackers. 


Kling-Tite is fast ... efficient .. . economi- 
cal. Holds strip of 140 Tack-Points. Drives as 
fast as the hand can grip. Leaves one hand 
free. No tack wastage or dangerous tack 
spitting. 


Add the final touch of modernness and attrac- 
tiveness to your displays. Install better dis- 
plays ... in less time . . . with less effort. 
Use KLING-TITE—the modern way to display! 


Ask tor Folder! 
fa A. L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 
~Tite 5041 Ravenswood Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Bigger than ever! 180 
pages of supplies for 
ARTISTS, SHOW 
CARD WRITERS, 
SIGN PAINTERS, 
DISPLAY MEN. Your 
copy is ready! 





Bert L. Daily's 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY 
CATALOG No. 20 


Write for your Copy today 


BERT L. DAILY, Inc. 
122 E. Third St. Dayton, Ohio 


NEW YORK : ; 
SCHOOLY 
Splendid opportunities are open for those trained in 
Window and Store Display. Intensive courses 
under Polly Pettit, formerly of Black, Starr, Frost- 
Gorham, and other New York display managers. 
Next course starts September 16—Day and Evening. 
Write for Circular D or Phone: CIrcle 7-0734 
1250 Sixth Avenue, New York City 
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A REPLY = NEW YORK CRITICS 


[Continued from page 21] 

mum membership of the I. A. D. M. in the 
eastern section of the country, with the ex- 
ception of the state of Massachusetts. <A 
convention at New York would have made 
it necessary for 90 per cent of all supporting 
members to have traveled 1,000 miles or 
more to attend a convention in a disinter- 
ested, if not hostile, city. 

New York has lots of good stores and 
shops, with some excellent windows—but 
with the majority of them representative of 
ordinary and mediocre displays, according 
te those who have . . . compared all sec- 
tions and cities. . . 

The display manufacturers of New York 
and their salesmen are a good deal more 
broadminded and sophisticated than are the 
self-styled New York City “big shots,” de- 
spite the noisy insistence of the latter to the 
contrary, who... having lived in New York 
always, and knowing nothing of the rest of 
the country, seem to think the outskirts of 
the world are marked by the shores of the 
Atlantic on the one side and those of the 
Hudson on the other! . . 

May we suggest the advisability of the 
little group of super-cultured “big men” of 
New York City getting together among 
themselves for several reasons of particular 
concern to themselves. First, however, to 
define and clearly understand the true mean- 
ing of the term “manager” as it applies to 
a display department in a retail institution. 
Until this is accomplished, they are not 
ready for other steps. There are numerous 
displaymen who could be understudied by 
these self-touted “big men,” and from whom 
they could learn much about how to man- 
age their departments—men who manage 
and direct their departments successfully, 
though you'll never hear them bragging 
about their culture, their accredited place 
in the field, or their creative genius. ... 
Incidentally their salary checks would be 
further supporting evidence and would 
probably cause several heart failures “in 
the vicinity of Fifth avenue and Thirty- 
fourth street.” . .. Big as these men are, as 
busy as they usually are, you will find none 
among them afraid of soiling his culture by 
associating with others not equally well en- 
dowed. If the truth were known, each of 
them would occasionally be found spending 
portions of his really valuable time in the 
natural and commendable business of help- 
ing some unfortunate but ambitious young- 
ster get the right slant on display. ... 

Controversies of this sort within the dis- 
play profession are silly and uncalled for. 
They accomplish nothing constructive and 
benefit no one in the display profession. 
The publication of the anonymous interview 
... has made this reply necessary. If hard 
words have had to be used, the fault lies 
in deserving them. They will apply only to 
those who really deserve them and, even so, 
will probably be regretted by the author. 

If the article in Retailing does not repre- 
sent the attitude of all New York City dis- 
playmen, those who did not “wag heads” 
should let the fact be known. Perhaps by 
this process of elimination the real big men 
will be separated from the self-styled few 
who had not the courage to let their names 
back their statements. 
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WHY? 


.Leading merchants throughout the 
United States, season after season, 
eagerly await 


SCHACK’S 
CHRISTMAS BOOK 


Of Decorative Suggestions 


lts Vivid Pictures in Colors Offer 
The Very Latest Decorative 
Possibilities 
DECORATIVE WINDOWS 
as suggested by SCHACK become at 


once a magnet—an insurance for in- 
creased business. 


SCHACK’S 
CHRISTMAS CATALOG 


is ready... it is free. The standard guide 
for nearly HALF A CENTURY to others 
—why not for you? Ask for Book F. 


Schack Artificial Flower Co. 


319 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, Illinois 





Phone Harrison 6987 
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WITH YOUR WINDOWS 


You can count on Maharam— 
every day in the year—to have 
that something new—different 
and original to get attention 
in your windows and through- 
out the store. Originators, 
manufacturers and distributors 
@ of fabrics and accessories for 
display for over 20 years. 
Branches in leading cities. 


Samples and Everything For The 


Window Trim 
t 

Booklet on DISPLAY FABRICS 
Request DISPLAY PAPERS 
DIE-CUT LETTERS 

oa JUMBO CORRUGATE 
COLORDEX — COROBUFF 
MOULDINGS--CORK--TUBES 

® 





N. Y., 107 W. 48th St. 
Chicago, 6 E. Lake St. 


BOSTON ST. LOUIS CLEVELAND DETROIT 








THE VERY NEWEST 


Cut-out, | chromium-faced letters, latest 
modern designs for window, counter, and 
interior. On hand or made to your order. 


LONDON ART DISPLAY 


254 West Sth St. New York City 
Write for illustrated circular 
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Issued on the Fifteenth of Every Month by 


THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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OUR PLATFORM 


{. The Development of Window Display Adver- 
tising. 

2. More Display Cooperation by Manufacturer 
and Merchant. 

3. Advancement of the Display Service Business. 

4. Practical Service to the Display Profession 
and Industry. 

5. Appreciation of Display's Power in Merchan- 
dising. 

6. Absolute Independence of Our Editorial 
Columns. 
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Disgruntled New Yorkers 
Snipe at |. A. D. M. 

Occasionally some rank misstatement or 
injustice perpetrated through personal jeal- 
ousy or pettiness serves as a means of pre- 
senting a truth of lasting benefit. The 
August 19 issue, executive edition, of Re- 
tailing contains an article which can not be 
passed over without scathing criticism from 
everyone interested in the I. A. D. M. and 
the success of that organization. Briefly, 
the article purported to quote “prominent” 
New York display directors as belittling the 
success of the recent convention, character- 
izing the speeches as being “on trite themes, 
in which hackneyed ideas were brought out,” 
and speaking of those in attendance as “a 
large number of manufacturers and _ their 
salesmen, many rank and file men from the 
chain stores, but very few of the actual 
window display managers.” To quote fur- 
ther from the article, “‘The I. A. D. M.,’ 
one outstanding display director maintained, 
‘is a swell group for rural and small-town 
displaymen who have to fiddle around with 
trimmings and such. However, since it 
works on the basis of mass representation, 
not on a quality foundation, we all remain 
aloof. You see, the I. A. D. M. officials 
want as many members as possible, regard- 
less of their ability, or connections. New 
York’s “big men” feel that such a group 
should only take the better men in the pro- 
fession, men who have studied and worked 
to put themselves and their profession on 
a higher plane. Naturally, then, we don’t 
want to go in with all the others.’ ” 

Another paragraph of the article is as fol- 
lows: “New Yorkers’ disdain for the I. A. 
D. M. dates back, so the story goes, to sev- 
eral years ago when a chapter of the or- 
ganization was in existence in their city. 
So few display directors belonged, and so 
many ‘window crape trimmers’ and manu- 
facturers composed the group, that the big- 
ger men in the store display field withdrew 
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and formed a separate display society, affi- 
liated with the elite New York Advertising 
Club. The action was caused, so they now 
say, by a belief that nothing could be gained 
from association with men of ‘little culture, 
education, or background in this particular 
profession.’ ” 

Another statement made was that New 
York display directors feel that “the I. A. 
D. M. assemblages are excellent get-to- 
gethers for Chicagoans and St. Louisites, 
but they offer nothing to New Yorkers.” 
Still another part of the article says, with 
reference to New York display managers, 
“Although none, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, attended in person, the majority of 
them were avid in their interest, in reading 
reports of the talks given, and in discussing 
the meeting with friendly manufacturers 
who did get to St. Louis. In general, 
though, their reaction can be summarized as 
‘The I. A. D. M. convention was just a 
repetition of an old, old story.” 


No names were given in the article, for 
which we can see excellent reasons. It 
would be of much interest, and perhaps be 
greatly enlightening, if members of the I. A. 
D. M. could learn just who the “prominent” 
New York display directors were who com- 
mitted themselves to the statements outlined 
above. Perhaps the answer is contained in 
the words of the article, “none, so far as 
can be ascertained, attended in person.” In 
other words, without being present, the dis- 
play directors supposedly quoted are ques- 
tioning the veracity of reputable, recognized 
publications, which correctly described the 
convention as being outstanding—outstand- 
ing not only from the viewpoint of display- 
men but from the standpoint of other allied 
or similar groups for other industries con- 
ducting a series of educational meetings. 


The St. Louis convention was not a fail- 
ure in any sense of the word. It was not 
a repetition of “hackneyed,” “trite” themes. 
One has only to read the detailed account 
of the convention in the August issue of 
DISPLAY WORLD to realize that fact. 
The business sessions were marked by a 
percentage of interested membership attend- 
ance far in excess of those in the past. The 
topics discussed were relative to the pro- 
fession, capably presented by authorities in 
the field. Men like George W. Westerman, 
retiring president of the organization; Wil- 
liam H. Bryan, southwestern sales manager, 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company; M. R. 
Rogers, director, St. Louis Art Museum; 
Frederick L. Wertz, president, Window Ad- 
vertising, Inc.; W. L. Stensgaard, president, 
W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, Inc.; J. H. 
Denny, merchandise manager, Scruggs, Van- 
dervoort & Barney; Sol Fisher, Fisher Dis- 
play Service, Inc.; E. W. Quintrell, The 
Elder & Johnston Company; H. E. Pease, 
Capex Company; Ellis Murphy, Wohl Shoe 
Company; Carl V. Haecker, Montgomery 
Ward & Co.; Arthur H. Brayton, Marshall 
Field & Co., do not present trite and hack- 
neyed addresses. 

Four of the convention speeches were in- 
cluded in the August issue of DISPLAY 
WORLD. Three more appear in the current 
September issue. Others will be published 
later. Certainly if these men had made 
“stale” speeches they would have no place 
in a trade publication which attempts to 
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serve the industry by presenting articles of 
a current, diversified nature by the leading 
men of the field. The discussions were 
printed because they were timely, to the 
point, and of genuine benefit to the display 
profession. 

The characterization of I. A. D. M. mem- 
bers as “rural and small-town displaymen 
who have to fiddle around with trimmings 
and such” is nothing short of absurd. At 
the St. Louis convention a large number 
of petitions for membership were received, 
among them being the following from Chi- 
cago display directors ranked as among the 
nation’s best: Arthur V. Fraser, Marshall 
Field & Co.; Allen H. Kagey, Mandel 
Brothers; E. L. Leaker, The Hub; Art Mil- 
ler, Florsheim Shoe Company, and Henry 
A. MacKay, Davis Store. When display di- 
rectors such as these, and hundreds of 
others already in the I. A. D. M. ranks 
occupying similar positions of importance 
and distinction in the merchandising field, 
are called “rural and small-town display- 
men who have to fiddle around with trim- 
mings and such” there is nothing back of 
the designation except lack of knowledge, 
plain malice, or envy. 


If there can be any adverse criticism of 
the I. A. D. M. it can not be of the leader- 
ship or the work done by the association in 
the short two years since its reorganization. 
The only adverse comment possible is of 
those displaymen who have not joined the 
association and who have not realized that 
before any organization can function with 
absolute efficiency it must have an adequate 
membership. What the organization has 
accomplished—and it has done much for the 
advancement of display in the past two 
years—it has done in spite of the fact that 
practically no funds were available. But 
the success of the St. Louis convention tells 
definitely what can be accomplished if the 
membership were what it should be in point 
of numbers. 


Every displayman who, since the reor- 
ganization of the I. A. D. M. in 1933, has 
supported the association by membership 
and by work in its behalf deserves the full- 
est commendation from all other display- 
men, regardless of their rank or locale. 
Such men have played a man’s part in the 
rebuilding of the organization which repre- 
sents them in the commercial world. <A 
few who have done nothing to support the 
association should not be unduly criticized, 
perhaps, because certain circumstances may 
have conspired to prevent such support. But 
the displayman who deliberately sets out to 
knock the I. A. D. M., with no profit pos- 
sibly accruing to himself and with no direct 
or indirect benefit to gain by such ill- 
advised public utterances, deserves the full 
measure of calumny which undoubtedly will 
be his lot. He is the type man who, refus- 
ing to see good in anything in which he does 
not play the stellar role, is volubly and 
foolishly opposed, regardless of the merits 
of that which he opposes. Such men are a 
detriment and a menace to the profession. 

It would be interesting, again, to know 
just how many “prominent” and “outstand- 
ing” New York display directors were con- 
tacted by the reporter, and how many of 
them concurred in the verdict of “flop” for 
the I. A. D. M. convention. New York 
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contains many excellent display directors, 
some of them members of the organization, 
but display, fortunately, is not confined to 
the eastern metropolis. From the general 
tone of the article quoted above it would 
seem that one or possibly two disgruntled 
displaymen were interviewed and took out 
a secret grudge against the I. A. D. M. by 
an egotistical, high-hat statement which, cer- 
tainly will not glorify them in the eyes of 
their fellows, in New York or elsewhere. 
Like ostriches hiding their heads in the 
sand, they are purposely blinding them- 
selves to the true state of affairs, thinking 
that simply because they refuse to acknowl- 
edge that there is a progressive, vital I. A. 
D. M. organization the association can not 
exist. The I. A. D. M. can congratulate 
itself that such men, through their own 
petty egotism, are not members of the 
organization. 





Ace Color Corporation 
Announces "Ace White" 


Ace Color Corporation, New York City, 
has developed, after considerable research 
and testing, a new Ace display white for 
use in show card, background decoration 
and poster work by display studios, depart- 
ment stores, and for all similar work. It 
is highly recommended for quick drying, is 
washable in one-half hour and is an intense 
white that does not turn yellow. It is said 
to be of great utility for mixing purposes 
to secure unusual tints and color combina- 
tions. A new folder and samples will be 
mailed upon request. 





Gotham Hosiery To Have 
Itinerant Displays 

Gotham Hosiery Company, manufacturers 
of silk hosiery for women, has assigned 
Modern Art Studios, New York City, to 
plan an itinerant display campaign for them 
to be loaned to dealers throughout the 
country. A series of mechanical displays 
will be featured, showing the various ad- 
vantages of Gotham hosiery. The first of 
the displays will be shown in September at 
the Gotham New York stores, and will then 
be routed from there to other dealers 
throughout the country. 
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Cincinnati Club Plans 
For Convention 

The Greater Cincinnati Display Club, host 
to the 1936 I. A. D. M. convention, discussed 
preliminary plans for the coming event at a 
meeting of the group at the Hotel Nether- 
land Plaza September 9. Committee ap- 
pointments and definite arrangements will 
follow the election of officers in October. 

J. Duncan Williams, Chicago, executive 
secretary of the I. A. D. M., gave a short 
talk in which he stressed the necessity for 
careful planning and hard work in prepar- 
ing for the convention, and asked for con- 
tinued support of the national group. Mo- 
tion pictures of the 1935 convention at St. 
Louis were shown. 

Nominations were made for the various 
offices to be filled, with the name of S. 
Joseph Youtcheff being placed on _ both 
tickets for the presidency. Youtcheff has 
been acting president of the Cincinnati club 
since the illness of Walter Vossler, presi- 
dent, and is second vice-president of the 
national group. 





Daily Announces Anniversary 


Catalog 
The Silver Anniversary catalog of Bert 
L. Daily, Inc. Dayton, Ohio, has been 


announced this month. The enlarged catalog 
owes its increased size to new lines added 
during the past twelve months for artists, 
sign writers, displaymen, and other crafts- 
men of the graphic arts. In explaining the 
necessity for a larger publication, Daily 
says: “Each year I think I’ve reached the 
top as far as the size of my catalog is con- 
cerned. Then each year new products are 
invented that are too good to be omitted. 
That’s why the catalog grows.” 


Chaptro Adds Two 
New Products 

The Chaptro Company, 126 South Sanga- 
mon street, Chicago, has recently taken on 
the exclusive distribution of Decorative 
Plastic Paint, described as “the greatest in- 
novation for display materials for the past 
several years,” and of the Rubberized Sign 
Sticker, used for fastening paper signs to 
mirrors, walls, windows, etc. 











—The attractive booth of the Acme Reytrim Corporation at the |. A. D. M. convention, St. 
Louis, where delegates saw practical examples of the display possibilities with the corrugated 
material shown— 
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JUST PLUG 
IT IN 





SHOWMASTER and other motion devices 
made by Motion Displays Inc., operate on the 
lighting circuit. No batteries to renew. Just plug 
it in and it runs till you pull the plug. Current 


consumption is negligible ... under a cent a day. 


These devices are sturdily built, simple in con- 
struction, noiseless in operation, have no motors, 
gears, belts or pulleys to get out of order. Years 
of experience by satisfied users prove they are 
cfficient and dependable. 





SHOWMASTER A durable, all-metal turn- 
table. 18-inch disk. Carries 150 pounds. 


REVOLVING MERCHANDISER Similar 
to Showmaster but of slightly lighter construc- 
tion, carrying 50 pounds. 





PENDULUM POWER UNIT Provides re- 


ciprocating motion. The basic mechanism of 


many successful displays. 


MOTION DISPLAYS Inc. 


Division of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
27 RYERSON ST. - BROOKLYN. N. Y. 
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I am not coming to you with sugar in 
my hands, I am not showing you pictures— 
and this after much thought, to avoid con- 
fusion. There are so many conflicting ten- 
dencies in contemporary design that I could 
easily show you a German design and dem- 
onstrate that it is French, or a French and 
show you how German it is. I want to 
speak about some tendencies of French design 
that are important. I have decided to give 
you an unsweetened, unbiased view of the 
matter and let you judge for yourselves. 

There has been in France, for many years, 
a continuous source of design imagination. 
If began two hundred years ago during the 
rich period in the reign of Louis XIV. After 
his death, there was another wave of luxury. 
There was a rich aristocracy, cultivating it- 
self all the time, a period similar to that 
of the Medici, in Italy, when the artists were 
respected, asked to the homes of the great 
and were well paid. There was a flowering 
of design in France during the whole of the 
eighteenth century. All of Europe was in- 
fluenced by it. You see it in England; in 
towns like Bath and in certain houses in 
London. You see it in Germany; all the 
little princes of Germany called in French 
architects. You see it in the north; for in- 
stance, in Sweden, so much so that the 
Swedish modern art smacks still of a certain 
French eighteenth century influence. You see 
it very distinctly in Russia; in a town like 
St. Petersburg, which was a town built during 
that period by the same architect who built 
the Imperial Palace. 

That past has its importance. That luxury 
and that designing for aristocracy lasted up 
to the time of the Revolution. The Revo- 
lution put an end to the aristocracy, perhaps 
rightly so, but curiously enough, instead of 
killing all that the aristocracy had done, it 
carefully maintained all the design institutions 
like the schools for tapestries and for cera- 
mics. You have a parallel case now in Soviet 
Russia where the government is trying to 
keep the art institutions alive. 

After the French Revolution, there was a 
long period of disturbance up to the time of 
the Empire. The French governments, as 
one succeeded another, have always had a 
very strong impulse to create art schools and 
to develop not only artists but also workmen 
and artisans. And this you will see is of 
very great importance if you think of French 
design in general. As far as industrial de- 
sign is concerned, the production of objects at 
low cost, in quantities, has been very back- 
ward. Even today the best of French in- 
dustrial design is not put in a cheap motor 
car or in a modest silk or in an inexpensive 
glass. The cost is still consistent with fine 
quality. That is a most important point to 
make. 

The French have not abandoned at all their 
sensuous ideal. They do not think that 





*From a lecture given at the Industrial Institute 
of the Art Center, New York City. 
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beauty is a thing that can be superimposed. 
They create from inside. They like materials. 
A good friend of mine, an American, who is 
a very sensitive person, told me that his first 
impression of French towns and the French 
countryside was that everything had a quality 
of texture. I think that the French start from 
a point of view which is condensed in an old 
proverb: “You can’t catch flies with vinegar ; 
you have to use honey.” And most of the 
objects that they turn out, whether it is a 
novelty, the so-called gimcrack, or whether 
it is an article made by Cartier or some other 
expensive jeweler, most of them are in quality 
absolutely consistent with their price. 

The French never think in terms of the 
zsthetic. They don’t talk of beauty very 
much, When I speak English on that subject, 
I have to use the term “beauty.” If you 
ask me what it means, I can’t tell you. I 
know that beautiful shapes, beautiful tex- 
tures, are things that give me pleasure with- 
out looking at them as objects of art. And 
if I insist on the point, it is because I see 
this quality often missing in American in- 
dustrial design. 

The work of the artist and the work of 
the manufacturer coordinate more easily in 
my country. There is not a great conscious- 
ness in the relation of the artist to the manu- 
facturer here. The manufacturer thinks all 
the time that he is buying something concrete. 
Yet the truth is that the sources of design 
are elusive. The quality of design is indefin- 
able and a manufacturer cannot be sure that 
he will buy a successful design. 

After the eighteenth century the French, 
having produced only luxuries, found them- 
selves confronted with the problem of pro- 
ducing merchandise designed for export to 
nearly every nation. In some special cases, 
like fashion, like perfumery, the work was 
very simple for the French, who had always 
felt near these things, but, I must admit, 
that very little attention has been shown in 
France to other industrial and manufactured 
products. French designing and French ob- 
jects of industrial art, whether it is furniture, 
whether it is glass, whether it is ceramics, 
are still very expensive. On the other hand, 
in silks and in perfumery, the French seem 
to have taken not only an esthetic leadership 
but also a commercial leadership. So I think 
that silks and perfumery should be two of 
the points on which to focus your attention 
here in America. 

As far as silks go, the French tradition is 
very old. We have a town that you all know 
by name, Lyons, standing by a large river 
on which many boats travel, and that town 
happens to be midway between the south, 
Italy, and the heart of France, Paris. Lyons 
has been, since the fifteenth century, a very 
rich and very powerful town. The first 
banker in Lyons lived there in 1410, and you 
can still find his checkbook in the museum 
in Lyons. They imported their silkworms as 
early as 1350. Very quickly, and mostly 
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through Italian workmen, the French having 
reaped all the benefit of the Italian Renais- 
sance and transformed it as usual—the French 
are much more transformers than creators. 
Thus Lyons achieved great importance and, 
already at the end of the fifteenth century, 
you see schools created by the silk makers 
to teach silk weaving and even silk designing. 
In the Textile Museum in Lyons, you will 
see books of patterns that are two hundred 
and fifty years old. The same schools are 
in existence today and they turn out not only 
designers but also very fine workmen, with- 
out which good work is not possible. 

French silk manufacturers have gone even 
further than that. There is a painter with 
whose name probably most of you are some- 
what familiar, a modern painter called Raoul 
Dufy, who is a man of much imagination, 
but who had no intention of working in silks 
and had no training for it. He was ap- 
proached one day about twelve years ago by 
the head of a very powerful Lyons firm who 
told him the following things which he has 
told to me, and I have every reason to believe 
them to be logical. This Mr. X came to 
Dufy and said, “Mr. Dufy, I like your pic- 
tures. I don’t know what you can do for 
me, but I think your taste in color might 
have an influence on what we do.” Dufy 
became interested in silks. He didn’t go 
through all the training in textile designing 
or anything of that kind. He first tried his 
ideas, gave them over to the manufacturer 
and told him, “Now you do what you can 
with this. You have people who can make 
patterns from what I am giving you and, 
as far as colors go, let me see samples of 
your dyes and maybe we will get somewhere 
together.” 

Dufy has had for twelve years this pleas- 
ant relationship with this powerful silk firm. 
He works with them in perfect harmony, al- 
though he is not a man who will laboriously 
work out a complete pattern. 

The American method consists in taking 
an artist, a creator, putting him at a drawing 
table in a factory and saying to him, “Now 
go ahead and create. We need six designs 
for tomorrow morning.” That will never 
work. The temperament of the artist, who 
is not so long-haired as you might think, 
should be taken into consideration, just as 
much as the temperament of your stenog- 
rapher. If she doesn’t feel well, if you have 
been crowding her too much, she won’t work 
as well. Creation needs time, a great deal of 
time, and I think, frankly, that the American 
manufacturer should be made to realize this. 
Some, of course, do understand it. The artist 
is of great value to the manufacturer. He 
should be left free as much as possible. 

I am not extremely familiar with fashion. 
I know one thing only, it is that fashions are 
entirely created, and all the time with a re- 
newal of imagination, in Paris. I have many 
friends in the different branches of the indus- 

[Continued on page 32] 
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TECHNIQUE OF UTILITY DISPLAY— 
PRODUCTION PERFECTED 
[Continued from page 4] 
into the delivery room where they are placed 
in racks awaiting distribution. Company 
trucks back into this room and the displays 
are placed in them without exposure to the 
elements, and are delivered immediately to 
the establishment where they will be used. 
The many props periodically required in 
arranging a window display are stored away 
in metal bins in one corner of the receiving 
room, which has been screened off much the 

same as this room is in a theatre. 

We have found that this system of 
display production saves time, labor, and 
money in a hundred different ways. 

Several photographs of Consolidated Gas 
displays are shown with this article. For 
the display featuring European wine cookies, 
three huge wine goblets were cut out of 
wall board and placed before a background 
of painted cookies. A poster offered recipes 
“for the asking.” 

A background of wall board bearing the 
words “Perhaps this will show you how 
fluffy your ‘spuds’ will be,” and showing a 
yellow dandelion and its transition into the 
familiar ball of fluff, put over an eye-picture 
which told more than a hundred words the 
virtues of the electric kitchen mixer on 
display. The base of the display carried in 
small letters “With apologies to a _ well- 
known cigarette.” 

Wall board and art work again were used 
in simple lines for the sun-lamp display. 
The lamp was focussed on the bathing girl 
posed against a background of clouds, sea, 
and palm trees. 

In all our displays we try to put over the 


—The "Planning Kitchens" display called 
for cooperation on the interior of the estab- 
lishment, where actual models of kitchens 
of different types were arranged for cus- 
tomers dissatisfied with their own. But the 


sales task was three-fourths done when the 
window drew the prospects into the store. 
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story of the product at a glance. This was 
true of the display featuring electric fans. 
The background showed a sailboat bearing 
a single passenger. The head and upper 
body of the man was less sketchily drawn, 
and the sailing scene changed around this 
particular spot to the interior of a home, 
with an electric fan producing all the ex- 
hilirating coolness of a sea breeze. The 
wording was “A refreshing breeze at the 
flip of a switch.” At the left of the display 
a short sales message relative to the econ- 
omy of the product was given. 

The huge pencils, ruler, T-square, and 
other drawing equipment were used as a 
background to a “kitchen planning” event 
featured by our company, whereby the cus- 
tomer drew the plan of her own kitchen and 
then could see by an actual model of pro- 
posed changes how it could be improved. 
The advice was furnished free. 


PIONEERING NEW PATHWAYS 
IN SHOE DISPLAY 

{Continued from page 7] 
front cover. The dark drapes gave contrast 
to the light shoes, which predominated in 
the display. The posters were in harmony 
with the rest of the window. The walls and 
post in the display, “The Charm of a Man’s 
Attire Starts with His Shoes,” were draped 
in a special fabric, which supplemented the 
walls of the set piece. Hose, gloves, and 
sock suspenders were the accessories shown. 
The poster for another window stressed the 
modernity of Adler shoes, using a_back- 
ground for the wording of skyscrapers and 
an autogyro to carry out the idea. The walls 
were covered with a special fabric. 








London Art Display Company 
Increases Space 

Due to increased business the London Art 
Display Company, 254 West Fifty-fourth 
street, New York City, has been compelled 
to increase materially the size of their 
establishment. Their address remains un- 
changed. 
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DECORATIVE 


“PLASTIC PAINT RELIEF” 
For Raised Lettering 


Beautiful Designs and Layouts 
are now Revolutionized with this 


Chaptro Plastic Applique—The 
Perfect Paint Relief 


Trial Offer Only—A 16-0z. jar for $1.00 post- 
paid. Literature with each jar or mailed free. 


Dealers write for special offer. Cash 
in on this astonishing material. 


CHAPTRO COMPANY 


126 So. Sangamon St. Chicago, Ill. 








DISPLAY MEN! 


Rubberized Sign Sticker— 
Adhesive Both Sides 


is the greatest and Most Practical Innova- 
tion offered to produce the Neatest and Sim- 
plest method of fastening Paper Signs and 
Cut-out Letters to Mirrors, Walls, and Win- 
dows. Display Materials and Price Tags. 
Easily removed. 

No Mess—No Marring—No Scraping 
Rolls, 8 yds. each, %” wide, $6.00 Dozen 
For $1.00 two rolis will be sent postpaid 
Dealers Wanted All Territories 


CHAPTRO COMPANY 


126 So. Sangamon St. Chicago, Ill. 








Save at the 


DISPLAY CENTER 


OF PHILADELPHIA 





Prompt Delivery 


on all 


display materials 


and fabrics 
NOW IN DEMAND 


eee 
Let Us Supply Your Requirements 
eee 
Write for Catalog K 








319 N. tlth Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














V4 
O@MOTORIZED REDUCTION 
UNITS AND... 


REVOLVING MECHANISMS 


MERKLE-KORFF 
GEAR CO. 


213 N. MORGAN ST. 
CHICAGO ILL. 
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Syndicated Merchandising 
vs. The Independent 


To compete with syndicated merchandis- 
ing is to compete with a power—an organ- 
ized power, a power of distribution, a buy- 
ing power, a planning power, with the 
weakness being most usually a lack of sell- 
ing power. A concentration of power at 
headquarters, and usually a feeling that 
such makes up for a weakness at the store, 
of personnel, of interest, of loyalty, and if 
we may say so, selling intelligence. Of 
course, there are exceptions and these are 
usually due to unusual ability and interest 
of the district manager or the local man- 
agement. Thus a local management per- 
sonality, even though it be in a chain oper- 
ation, has a definite power as a competitor. 
Chains are striving to build more of this. 

Therefore, the power to buy collectively 
and sell at a price is the major factor that 
develops fear in too many independents. 
They try to meet fire with fire and the result 
is constant strain and lost profits. 

The chain has power of control on most 
everything except selling. It devotes more 
study to best sellers, inventory control, pro- 
motional plans, and does it more religiously 
than can most independents. The local 
store pays for this service through charges 
made to it for management, buying, promo- 
tion, accounting control, etc. Therefore, ob- 
viously the chain can appear to have less 
executive personnel because of the fact that 
such power is handled through remote con- 
trol. The independent by comparison must, 
therefore, have time not merely fcr operat- 
ing and selling details but for planning, 
buying, and control as well as all other 
functions of physical storekeeping. 

The chain has less guess-work about 
“best sellers” because of study and record 
comparisons constantly made at district and 
headquarter offices through definite account- 
ing methods. Its local managers can not be 
so easily subjected to manufacturer or job- 
ber selling influence. Often this results in 
good or bad selections. On the other hand, 
too often a chain store can not get soon 
enough good merchandise items for local 
sales because of red tape or necessary home 
office buying approval. I believe the mis- 
takes made on both sides are, however, in 
favor of the chain as the independent 
usually is found with too many lines and too 
many prices and too much money tied wp in 
slow sellers because of his eagerness to 
have everything a customer might want. 
The chain method does not permit merchan- 
dise listed on the basic inventory schedule 
until it is a proven item of demand. The 
chain has a definite method of rebuying best 
sellers in order that inventory is usually in 
ratio to sales. 

On promotions I find the independent 


By W. L. STENSGAARD 
W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 


usually following or meeting the chain be- 
cause of fear that the public thinks he can 
not do it. He tries too hard to prove his 
ability, when his efforts should be directed 
otherwise. 

In reality the independent does not have 
to wait for an order from headquarters or 
the district, and he can and should know 
local climate and trade conditions best. He 
should then plan well in advance to promote 
and sell in accordance. 

Chains spend time, effort, and money to 
plan and set up selling departments, sec- 
tions, and units of each store. These set- 
ups not only are designed to show and sell 
but to assist in control of stocks. They are 
somewhat uniform for the benefit of oper- 
ating methods. Too many independents, 
feeling, of course, that the chain brains are 
superior to theirs, set out to follow. Obvi- 
ously this is definitely admitting to the cus- 
tomer that they are followers and not inde- 
pendents. Of course, such duplicating or 
near duplications make your goods appear 
somewhat the same (instead of better and 
more attractive) and the price ticket must, 
therefore, also follow this duplication 
method and tell a competitive price. Re- 
member, about 87 per cent of all purchases 
are determined through the eye. Eye value 
is very, very important. People believe too 
much of what they see. They attempt to 
carry merchandise design and value in their 
heads through their eyes from one store to 
another, and unless something tells them of 
the difference, the eyes, of course, expect 
about the same merchandise to be about the 
same price. 

There are so many ways and means of 
doing a much better job of showing goods 
dramatically in comparison to most chain 
methods that I advise no independent to 
copy enough chain methods to identify him- 
self as a follower. If he does copy he must 
realize that he must also copy other factors 
of chain methods, including prices. 

Your store is reflecting your personality. 
Let it radiate that impression. Make your 
goods look better, look worth more. Your 
salespeople will have greater pride in your 
store and your goods. They will exhibit 
more enthusiasm and this will be contracted 
by your customers and then you really be- 
come the soul of your ambition: a genuine 
independent. 

Look at your successful independent de- 
partment stores, independent clothing stores, 
and for that matter other major independ- 
ents, and choose from these the best profit 
makers. Such a comparison from coast to 
coast will reveal that they are not employ- 
ing chain methods. They have the inde- 
pendent methods which chains want but, by 


and large, can not have. Such stores radiate 
a definite independent personality, character 
and thorough retailing knowledge. And stop 
to think. There were chains in these lines 
before you were met with chains and mail 
order store competition in your line. 

The real difficulty is, I feel, that some 
independents have developed an inferiority 
complex. They fear this big central power 
of the chain. They do not fear the local 
management or selling ability. They, there- 
fore, spend too much time watching and 
copying. They then begin to want to lean 
on some central power for counsel and pro- 
tection. 

I agree that groups and friends are fine 
for counsel. I also agree that a retailer 
must be a success in himself and know what 
help he needs and what he does not need. 
To be an independent he must think and 
act for himself. I add that action is most 
vital; knowing the things to do and doing 
something about them at the right time: 
planning in advance the action that can and 
will be continuous from day to day and 
week to week, and having no dead periods. 
It is not public buying that is so far behind 
as is our ability to sell. Old methods are 
not sufficient and this one point chain sales 
are proving to us. 

The manufacturer and jobber can be of 
help to the retailer. At the present time 
such help is only fair in importance. In- 
tentions are of the best. Too many manu- 
facturers and jobbers are trying to be too 
general with the services and bulletins they 
issue. They fear to be specific. The chain 
is specific and can afford to be as it deals 
with its own organization. The manufac- 
turer and jobber always have a fear of being 
too definite or specific because he does not 
want to lose good will or customers. I be- 
lieve he would lose fewer customers if his 
help were more constructive, more specific. 
Retailers should want facts and not “pats 
on the back.” If I were a manufacturer or 
jobber I would prefer to give a customer 
better assistance and service and less of it. 
I would have it so good that retailers would 
actually want it because of its value and 
contributions to improved sales and profit 
results. I would make it hard to get so it 
would be really appreciated. I would strive 
to have not only the best values and the best 
merchandise but men of proven ability and 
experience to help my retailers. Many of 
these men might not be available on a full- 
time basis, but a sufficient amount of their 
services would be employed to assist in the 
planning and the solving of specific prob- 
lems and the creation of definite merchan- 
dise and selling plans. Too much service 
gets “sing-songy” all too soon and when it 
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does my suggestion is to change it quickly, 
and, if necessary, change the people who 
render it. 

Do not expect all services free. Most 
outstandingly good services can not be 
thrown into the retailer’s deal entirely free. 
Such services must assist to sell enough 
additional goods for the manufacturer, job- 
ber, and retailer or the cost of same must 
be mutually shared. A plan of mutually 
sharing the cost of such service, if effective, 
is much cheaper than worry, fear, and 
working and selling for nothing. 

Chain methods, I believe, will continue to 
improve. Managers will be given more 
latitude and will become local factors in 
social and business endeavors. Therefore, 
your job will not be easier if again you try 
to follow. You have the opportunity of 
being the leader. Decide now that you will 
be that leader and that you will do your job 
as an independent. Get more of your per- 
sonality into your store, or employ some- 
one that can interpret you in your store ap- 
pearance and selling displays. 

Have your best sellers out in front. Do 
not show any goods out of season. Show 
quantities in ratio to sales; if you sell lawn 
mowers in quantity show them in quantity. 
Learn to say interesting things about your 
goods. Put it in copy on cards, in ads, in 
direct mail. Do not have empty tables, 
counters or shelves. Have the atmosphere 
of your store according to the season. 
Change windows at least each week; do not 
change them during the busy selling hours 
of the day. Show related goods around a 
definite selling idea, with forceful copy. Use 
motion display ideas, too. Do not copy 
crowded chain displays in windows, but 
make yours dramatic, showing groups of 
related goods and feature prices. Sell na- 
tionally advertised brands and let people 
know your store has the good, reliable lines. 
This alone is most valuable because people 
want to buy goods that they constantly read 
about. If you have the best lines and fea- 
ture them you will benefit not alone from 
the national advertising but the repeat busi- 
ness which is automatically built for you. 

Invest your store with good looks and 
efficiency and spend 3 to 5 per cent on your 
advertising, direct mail, and display. Follow 
a plan and do not spend your advertising 
money in speculative mediums. 

The old method of any type or kind of 
package and merchandise without design is 
as obsolete as hoopskirts. Chains are doing 
a constantly better job with both. Inde- 
pendents must insist that their manufactur- 
ers and jobbers put more eye value, more 
practical design into merchandise. This in 
itself is a broad subject and I merely take 
time to suggest that you be not satisfied 
with ugly, old styles or anything short of 
true up-to-date design for both packages 
and products. I also suggest that your own 
letterheads, statements, wrapping paper, 
signs and such be brought into keeping with 
the simple, smart readability of today. 

Insist that manufacturers send you good, 
newsy bulletins, preferably illustrated with 
all facts about new goods, mechanical goods, 
and best sellers. Study them with your 
salespeople. Do not allow yourself or your 
salespeople to be without definite knowledge 
on every item of merchandise. This sounds 
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like a tremendous job, but once you learn 
the facts you will make more sales and 
make them in less time. Your salespeople 
will enjoy selling with a keen knowledge of 
the goods, the functions, how the goods 
were made, the materials, and why it is 
better. Chain headquarters insist on this 
method of cooperation with manufacturers 
and constantly check to see that their sales- 
people are properly trained and informed by 
their managers. 

Chains, of course, furnish much advertis- 
ing and display material to their stores on 
leading lines and best sellers. However, 
your leading manufacturers and jobbers will 
do the same for you. They are learning 
fast that you need such help and such can 
not be of the old-fashioned, cheap-looking 
type. I suggest to you as independents that 
you keep after your manufacturers and en- 
courage them to do a better job of promo- 
tion cooperation. When they offer you some- 
thing good let them know about it. Tell 
them of the results it assisted you to accom- 
plish. If it is bad, say so and do it con- 
structively with definite comments and sug- 
gestions. That’s what chain stores do and 
that’s what anyone should do that is desir- 
ous of being cooperative and helpful. 

In other words, have your manufacturers 
and jobbers working with you. Do not think 
such services are going to be given if you 
do not want them and if you are not appre- 
ciative of them. 

Be a good housekeeper. It makes goods 
look their real value, it reduces shrinkage 
and markdowns, thus improving profits. 
Good housekeeping is an investment, not an 
expense. 

Do competitive shopping. Shop stores 
carefully for best sellers and comparative 
prices. They shop you. If they do not shop 
you it is perhaps because they are not con- 
sidering you an important competitive fac- 
tor. When you are being shopped it is a 
compliment. 

A greyhound tied to a cow can run only 
as fast as the cow. Do not tie yourself 
down with sluggish assistants and sales- 
people. Have workers who enjoy action and 
take care of them in ratio to their value to 
you. The same is true about your asso- 
ciations with manufacturers and jobbers. 
Associate yourself with those who have the 
best lines of goods, give the most valuable 
service, and who consistently interest them- 
selves in your progress. 

May I again suggest: Pay only such at- 
tention to chains as you would to any com- 
petitor. Pay more attention to your own 
plans, your own people, your own store, ,and 
your own customers. Have more manufac- 
turers and more jobbers working directly 
with you. 

There is no substitute for knowledge and 
nothing succeeds like success. 





Catherine Pearce 
Opens Office 


Catherine Pearce has opened an office at 
136 West Fifty-second street, New York 
City, where she will specialize in display 
decoration involving historical and cultural 
research, as well as handling window dis- 
play construction, exhibitions, art work, and 
other forms of display service. 
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Get a Raise 
SALARY 


Window Display 
Card Writing 
and Advertising 


at the 





KOESTER SCHOOL 


300 W. Adams St. Chicago 
LOL GLERIELELLE ELBE IE PREETI 





IN BOSTON — 


A COMPLETE SOURCE OF 
SUPPLY FOR ALL KINDS OF 


Display Materials and 
Accessories 


New England Decorators Supply Co. 


262 Devonshire St., Near Summer St. 
Boston, Mass. 


-—LEARN=- 


Window Display, Advertising, 
Show Card Writing 


AT A PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO DISPLAY SYSTEM 


3% W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Write for Booklet 


The Aristocrat of 
PRICE MARKERS 


Smart Interchangeable Metal 


Numerals and Letters 
Manufactured by 


Combination Products Co. 
64-74 WEST 23RD ST. NEW YORK CITY 
*Actual Samples sent on request 


CUT-OUT LETTERS for DISPLAY WORK 


3/32 to 1 inch or more in thickness 
IN MANY BEAUTIFUL FINISHES 


rH, More Beautiful 
and Less Expen- 
sive than Hand 

COMPAR Cut Letters. 


Write for Samples and Price List 
Display & Sign Materials 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Renew Your Rugs with RUG-NU! 


Eighteen colors or samples matched. A $2.00 
bottle dyes a 9x12 rug. Quantity prices on request. 


RUG-NU MFG. CO. 


Sole Makers and Distribttors 
533 BELDEN AVE. CHICAGO 
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Si eed Way 


for Motors 
Turntables and 
Display Mechanisms 
Force Attention with Motion! 
SPEEDWAY MOTORS —A. 
C. or Universal; plug into 
light socket without trans- 
formers; cased or skeleton models 
that mount and run in any posi- 
tion. 2 drives. TURNTABLES— 
Cast steel, ready to plug in; sup- 
port 150 lb. SPECIA 
MECHANISMS — ey 
tery pumps, etc. Low 
prices. Guaranteed. 
gg pp A Mfg. Co. 
1841 So. 52nd Ave. Cicero, Ill. 













Radiant Grass Mat 


The Only Mat Made of 


“CELLOPHANE” 


(Cellulose Film) 
IN ALL COLORS 


M. H. LEVINE CO. 


32 West 27th St. New York City 














The Fountain Air Brush 


The AirBrush of the Particular Artist 





The World’s Standard Air Brush for 
Over 40 Years 
Easy to handle and keep in order. 
Send for Catalog No. 52D 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, IIl. 











SOMETHING NEW 


SYLPHGRASS MATS 


— HAVE THE GLISTEN AND FRESHNESS 5 
E OF DEWY GRASS : 
—E Wonderful Backgrounds for Display Purposes § 
: IN ALL COLOR 


3 N E 
E We Solicit Your WRITE TODAY for 5 
E Inquiry. Samples and Quotations. : 

Sylphgrass Novelty Co., Inc. : 


705 Driggs Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. : 
: DISTRIBUTORS WRITE FOR TERRITORY ; 








“Serving the Display Profession”’ 
Distinctive Display Equipment and Novelties 


NAT SIEGEL 
38 W. 38th Street New York City 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-4887 








MODERN DIE-CUT DISPLAY LETTERS 


New, exclusive styles . . . largest selec- 
tion of desirable sizes . . . wide assort- 
ment of attractive materials to choose from 

- « economical for all display purposes. 
New Illustrated Catalog Sent on Request 


Felt Letter Studios, Mfrs. 
538 South Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Kal-form Is New Garment 
Display Unit 

M. Fluegelman, Inc., 848 Sixth avenue, 
New York City, announce a garment dis- 
play form of a new type, known as Kal- 
form. This new and inexpensive display 
accessory attaches to the ordinary T-stand 
and because of their modeled construction 
put life into displays of women’s apparel. 
They give real eye-catching appeal by show- 
ing the garment over natural figure-mould- 
ing and realistic body lines. In spite of 
their light construction, Kal-forms will not 
spread under any condition nor will the 
lines of the figure be distorted. Pins may 
readily be used in draping garments to the 
fixture. They are constructed of a heavy 
woven material and covered with flesh- 
tinted jersey cloth. Kal-forms are now be- 
ing used by many leading display managers 
who have found them practical and effective. 





Pasterettes, Display 
Decoration, Introduced 

Winifred Wadsworth, Lake Forest, III, 
has recently issued a new form of display 
decoration called Pasterettes. Made in a 
variety of designs of a paper-like material, 
they are equipped with a processed rubber 
surface and are adhesive but can be re- 
moved without difficulty. 





New England Firm Opens 
New Department 

The grand opening of a new department 
by the New England Florist Supply Com- 
pany, Boston, was held July 31, with 150 
displaymen in attendance to inspect the 
show room and the enlarged construction 


department, which has been completely 
equipped with modern machines. Cocktails 
and a buffet supper were served. 

This new department is called the New 
England Decorators Supply Company. Its 
large show room is shown in the photo- 
graph above. The New England Florist 
Supply Company is eastern representative 
for the Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, the 
Hankins Container Company, and New 
England representative for Silvestri Art 
Manufacturing Company, and the Dr. H. 
Dux Company. 
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Lighting and Display Subject 
of Chicago Conference 

Members of the Chicago Display Men’s 
Club and the Chicago Lighting Institute 
joined hands in the joint-sponsorship of a 
display lighting conference held September 
9 to 13. The meetings were under the chair- 
manship of R. O. (“Bob”) Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Chicago display organization, 
the regular meeting night of which was used 
for the opening session of the conference. 

Speaker at the first gathering was James 
Ketch, General Electric Company, who dis- 
cussed “Three Second Selling.” Tuesday 
night E. D. Tillson talked on “The Funda- 
mentals of Display Lighting,” and John 
Polari, Charles A. Stevens Company, and 
William Foulks discussed “The Application 
of Display Lighting to Yard Goods.” Fun- 
damentals of display lighting were also 
brought out by R. G. Raymond and E. D. 
Tillson during the succeeding meetings of 
the conference. Other addresses were: 
“The Application of Display Lighting to 
Hardware,” by Carl V. Haecker, Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co., and James Toohey; “The 
Application of Display Lighting to Shoes,” 
by A. T. Fisher and Arthur Miller, Flor- 
sheim Shoe Company, and “The Application 
of Display Lighting to Women’s Wear,” by 
J. W. Campbell, Carson Pirie Scott & Co., 
and E. W. Wheeler. 





Millward, |. A. D. M. Past President, 
Dies in Auto Accident 

Ben J. Millward, Minneapolis, one of the 
country’s best-known men in display circles 
and a past president of the I. A. D. M., was 
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killed in an automobile accident August 30. 
Millward, who was driving to his home, 
suffered a slight heart attack. His car 
jumped the curb and crashed, breaking his 
back. Funeral services were held Labor 
Day, with displaymen and Masons from the 
Twin Cities as pall bearers. At the time 
of his death Millward was manager of the 
display service department, Earl Partridge 
Company, Minneapolis. Millward was an 
enthusiastic booster for I. A. D. M., and. his 
life was spent in service to displaymen and 
the profession. 
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PUT MODERN SALES PUNCH 
INTO DISPLAY 
[Continued from page 11] 

furniture harmonized well with the white 
lamps in the “room.” Around the circular 
shadow-box were lamp-shaped _ cut-outs 
carrying the sales points of the I. E. S. 
approved lamps. The black panels of the 
background provided contrast for the mer- 
chandise in the foreground. 

Stressing the point that cottons are cor- 
rect for all occasions, the cotton frock dis- 
play used three circular shadow-boxes in 
which mannequins were set. Chrome mould- 
ings were beneath each box. Light green 
panels were used for the background, with 
darker green copy and chalk sketches. The 
sales message said: “Cottons for every wear 


and everywhere. Perfect for playtime. 
Wonderful for worktime. Appropriate for 
all time.” 


“Poppy Hats” and their five-star features 
inspired the millinery display shown, and 
furnished an easy subject around which to 
build the window. Millinery heads emerge 
from the circular opening of the huge 
compo stars that slant from the top of the 
displayers. Each star was lettered with one 
of the five-star features of the hats. Large, 
red cut-out letters spelled the word “Poppy” 
on the displayers, and huge red poppies on 
the floor mat repeated the theme. The color 
contrast used throughout the display con- 
sisted of ivory and poppy red. 

“Nite Life” fashions were dramatized 
with a modern poster suggesting the vari- 
ous activities of the late hours. The cen- 
tral figures on the poster (a man and 
woman in evening clothes) were in relief. 
The modern orchestra effects a second re- 
lief, while the dancing girls and car with 
chauffeur were in still another. Flood- 
lights behind the cafes, theatres, and cock- 
tail glasses gave a night-life atmosphere. 
Chrome moulding edged the poster and dec- 
orated the automobile. Mannequins in the 
modernistic style of chrome tubing dis- 
played the satin evening gowns. 

Modern display, to be thoroughly effective 
from the sales standpoint, requires thought 
and careful planning, but the results are 
well worth the effort and time required. It 
is simply a question of putting modern sales 
punch into each window. 





Bulova Watch Display Contest 
Winner Announced 

Mrs. Jeanne B. Price, Chappaqua, N. Y., 
has been announced as the winner of the 
Bulova Watch Company display contest, 
which was opened in July to students grad- 
uating in the summer sessions of the New 
York School of Display. Both men and 
women students entered the competition 
and contestants were not limited in the 
number of displays which could be sub- 
mitted. The first prize was 2 Bulova wrist 
watch. 





Industrial Display, Inc., Opens 
Christmas Display Show 

A Christmas display show opening was 
held September 4 by Industrial Display, Inc., 
a dozen full-size displays set up in dummy 
windows on the seventh floor of the plant 
comprising the major part of the show. R. 
F, Lapointe, president, expressed the belief 
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Better Displays 
At Lower Cost 
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Kal-form 








body lines. 


degree. 


At 


KAL-FORMS put life into displays of women's ap- 
parel, they give real eye-catching appeal by showing 
garments over natural figure-moulding and realistic 


This new display attachment is rigidly constructed of 
heavy woven materials and covered with flesh-tinted 
jersey—permanently sealed to a durable steel frame 
with steel cross channel plate welded to it, clamping 
firmly with thumb screws to the T-stand upright. 

KAL-FORMS will not spread under any condition nor 
will the lines of the figure be distorted to the slightest 


KAL-FORMS inexpensively transform ordinary T-stands 
into most effective garment display fixtures for all 
lines of women's and misses’ apparel. 


your 
sample KAL-FORM for your approval. 


M. FLUEGELMAN - 848 éth Ave. - New York City 


request we will submit 




















that this method of presentation would 
appeal to the man faced by the Christmas 
display problem, stressing the advantage of 
the full-size displays over selection from 
sketches and plans. 


A. N. A. Meeting 
ls Announced 

The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Association of National Advertisers will be 
held at the Ambassador hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J., on October 27, 28, 29, and 30, 1935, 
according to an announcement made by 
Harold Thomas, vice-president of The Cen- 
taur Company, and chairman of the program 





committee of the A. N. A. The association 
is made up of manufacturers who are buy- 
ers of advertising and who spend some 
$300,000,000 a year in all forms of advertis- 
ing media. 





Davis Department Store Remodeling 
In Progress 

A modernization program for the Davis 
Department Store, Nashville, Tenn., is in 
progress. The work being undertaken will 
cost about $16,000 and will include the in- 
stallation of a modern front and the renova- 
tion of the interior. 











OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE 











For Sale or Trade! 
ZEPPELIN 


Big Christmas attraction. Circular hand- 
painted moving curtain. Draws children 
by thousands to store. Movement of cur- 
tain gives impression of moving airship. 
Beautiful story book scenes on curtain. 
Outside is exact replica of zeppelin. Sell 
cheap or trade. For full particulars, 
write or phone: 


Penn Traffic Company 


Johnstown, Pennsylvania 





GENUINE AND GUARANTEED 
NEON TUBING 
Made to your own pattern at the right 
price. Write 
WM. I. FRIOLI 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 








DISPLAY MATERIAL 32222. 0*4 06 

gressive in Mid- 
west, wants exclusive distributorship in mer- 
itoreous store, window, and theatre display ma- 
terials and specialties. Widely distributed 
fall literature now in preparation. Submit com- 
plete information without delay to P. H. Sosoff. 

GUST BOBKE PAINT CO. 

4413 W. Lisbon Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 








SUPREME SHOWCARD COLOR 
Newly discovered Supreme Showcard Color is 
absolutely rainproof, non-bleeding, non-lifting, 
cannot harm brushes and thins with water, yet 
is less expensive than ordinary showcard color. 
Send 10c for sample jar and color card. 

TOHN T. HOOBLER, Selling Agent 
2214 Kenilworth Ave. Norwood, Ohio 








POSITION WANTED—Displayman, 15 
years’ general dept. store experience, open 
for immediate change. Married, age 35. 
Will consider anything at any location. 
I. A. D. M. member. Address “Box H. E.” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD. 

















$2 





Mobile Interchangeable Letters and Numer- 
als, die cut from heavy card board. Variety 
of sizes and colors. Attractive styles. Held 
firmly on any surface by our special com- 
position. Easily removed. Unlimited num- 
ber of selling messages for one investment. 
Write for samples and literature. 


Hernard Letter Mfg. Co. 


34 West 33rd St. New York City 











PRICE TICKETS & DISPLAY CARDS 


READY TO LETTER 


in all sizes 
Big Stock on hand—Send for Samples 


R. MARCHETTI & BRO. CO. 
42-44 BOND ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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PROFITLESS DISPLAY INSTALLATION 
LEADS TO ABUSES 
[Continued from page 9] 
clean competition which is based on merit 
will build instead of destroy? On account 
of these various evil conditions there are 
dozens, yes, perhaps hundreds of national 
advertisers who used window display instal- 
lation in the past but do not use it today. 
There are perhaps dozens of national adver- 
tisers who, after trying window display in 
spots and hearing or reading about the con- 
ditions in the window display installation 
field, could not be induced to use window 
display installation as a regular advertising 
medium. They would rather cling to the 
old method of distributing window display 
materials by express, mail or truck, or even 
use their own salesmen. Knowing that 
there was a tremendous waste, they would 
rather have the waste which brings the cost 
for each display used very high instead of 
doing business with unethical, even un- 
scrupulous individuals doing business in the 
window display installation trade. 

I suppose that it will be said that it is 
easy to criticize, but the important thing is, 
“Have you a remedy?” Remedies were 
given to the window display installation 
trade by the dozens. The remark that I 
shall leave with those interested in the win- 
dow display installation trade is “Do not 
think that to be a competitor, you must use 
every means, foul or otherwise, to put some- 
one out of business.” Build a window dis- 
play installation service that will receive 
recognition from the national advertisers 
on the basis of quality and service, by 
adopting and developing a system which will 
be practical for the purpose of offering a 
better window display installation service. 

Perhaps the I. A. D. M., whose convention 
you are attending now, can be made into a 
strong parent organization that will foster 
and promote a window display installation 
service departmental which in due _ time 
might accomplish things about which this 
trade has been worrying. 

The question then is, “Can the installa- 
tion trade be so organized that clients will 
willingly pay a fair price for the service 
which it receives?” I say emphatically, 
yes, but the members of this trade must 
themselves realize the seriousness of the 
situation due to existing unfair trade prac- 
tices. They themselves must do their own 
house cleaning. 





Displaymen Attend Meeting at 
Stix, Baer & Fuller Company 

Display directors of member stores of the 
Association Merchandising Corporation who 
attended the I. A. D. M. convention at St. 
Louis remained over a day for a conference 
held in the store of Stix, Baer & Fuller 
Company, of which Carl H. Shank is dis- 
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play director. Those present at the meeting 
were C. F. Wendel, J. L. Hudson Company, 
Detroit; E. Engel, F. & R. Lazarus, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; W. W. Rowley, The Emporium, 
San Francisco; H. C. Reget, The Dayton 
Company, Minneapolis; W. Arinow, The 
John Shillito Company, Cincinnati, and K. 
Duncan, The Boston Store, Milwaukee. 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH DESIGN 
[Continued from page 26] 

try here, some in publishing, some in depart- 
ment stores and they are always leaving for 
Paris to attend an opening there! What is 
the reason for this? I believe it comes from 
a tendency to achieve results in a field that 
seems generally unimportant to others. I may 
have put too much emphasis on the past in 
French designing but I tell you this because 
I think it is on this basis that the problems 
of industrial design in America will be 
solved. 

You have too few schools here. You give 
either very little encouragement to artists or 
you give too much encouragement in the form 
of money. Artists here are either too well- 
paid or shockingly underpaid. All this, in- 
stead of creating a tendency to build up de- 
sign, contributes very quickly to its de- 
struction. 

In every province in France, in every town 
of a certain number of inhabitants, there is a 
school, and that school refuses to take as 
pupils people from outside. It only takes 
those born and bred in that province or that 
town, and they teach them first of all the 
provincial traits or what their country has 
evolved as far as design is concerned. This 
is a tendency well worth studying. 

Another method that we have in France, 
which is more developed than here, is the big 
exhibition on which large sums of money 
are spent and which attracts the attention of 
a great many people. We were, I think, the 
first to organize a world exhibition of in- 
dustrial art. It took place in 1925. I saw it. 
It was very disheartening for persons of taste 
but nevertheless it introduced modern art, a 
curious result considering the poor quality 
of things shown and the fact that objects of 
good quality were hidden in corners. We also 
have, every year, a number of exhibitions by 
groups of decorators or designers who are 
specialists. I mean that these two types of 
exhibitions are strictly unlike each other. 

The pains taken by magazines and publica- 
tions to report on these exhibitions is some- 
thing to be considered. When you have an 
exhibit here, there is generally some ad- 
vance publicity, but outside of a very cour- 
ageous effort like Commercial Art and the 
Advertising Arts section of Advertising and 
Selling and two or three other magazines 
devoted to advertising, no large publications 
take the thing in hand and give it word pic- 
tures, showing the result of it. 




















DISPLAY MOULDINGS 


Aluminum-Foil 


Wide range in shapes, sizes and finishes. Latest Fall shades. Eight-foot 
lengths. Write today for samples and prices. Made in U. S. A. 


Distributors for latest style die-cut le’ters. 
Easier, more effective and more economical. 


LADON COMPANY,320 S.Franklin, Chicago 








—Pyroxylin Cork 

















CHICAGO 


FOR DISPLAY EQUIPMENT AND DECORATIONS 





























A. L. HANSEN MFG. CO. THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


5041 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 367 WEST ADAMS STREET 
KLING-TITE Automatic Tackers Correspondence Instruction 




















W. L. STENSGAARD & ASSOCIATES, Inc. SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. 


MERCHANDISE MART 327 W. VAN BUREN ST. 


Window Display Producers and Counsellors Display Decorations and Materials 


















































































































































NEW YORK 


THE DISPLAY MECCA OF THE WORLD 




















DECORATIVE PLANT CO., INC. MILEO’S 


NEW LINE OF MANNEQUINS 
230 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK Flexible and Rigid Models 


Our newly decorated showroom offers you Factory and Showroom Now Located At 
many novel and unusual display ideas. 7 West 36th Street, near Fifth Avenue, New York 




















T. C. PALMENBERG, Inc. EINSON-FREEMAN CO., Inc. 


Most Complete Selection of Display Lithographed Window and Counter Displays 
Fixtures, Forms and Mannequins for National Advertisers 

500 SEVENTH AVE., 37TH ST. STARR AND BORDEN AVES. 

T. C. Palmenberg R. C. Quensell LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 























SHINING BLACK 
and Shimmering Silver 














UCCESSFUL window displays 
Re possess a magnetic quality. They 
not only attract the eyes of those 
passing by, but hold their attention 
and interest. The window shown 
here is particularly effective, be- 
cause the artist has employed mate- 
rials of lasting beauty, lustrous black 
Bakelite Laminated and glittering 
silver Revolite* Fabric for the inter- 
pretation of his sophisticated design. 

The use of modern Bakelite Ma- 
terials for window displays invari- 
ably adds to their effectiveness, and 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 


247 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y... 


frequently is an economy as well. 
This last feature is particularly true 
of displays which are to be moved 
from location to location, as they 


“can be dismantled and reassembled 


with little likelihood of damage 
because of the durable nature of 
the materials. 

In many instances displays made 
of these permanent materials are 
so designed that the several main 
units may be assembled in differ- 
ent ways to produce a variety of 
equally effective compositions. If 
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either of the Bakelite Materials 
mentioned become soiled in han- 
dling they are easily wiped clean 
with a damp cloth, as both are 
moisture-proof. Both are available 
in many different colors. 

To learn more about these Bakelite 
Materials write to us for full par- 
ticulars, and also for a copy of 52- 
page booklet 35L, “Bakelite Lam- 


inated”. 


*Revolite is a fabric processed and 
moisture-proofed with a flexible Bakelite 
Resinoid. 


-..... 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 


Ontario, Canada 


CANADA, LIMITED, 163 
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& © PAT. OFF. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF Street, Toronto, 


BAK 


REGISTERED 


numerical sign for infinity, or vatimited qvontity H symbolizes Me infinita 


The registered Wwede morks shows dove distinguish materials 
number of present ond future vies of Bakelite Corporanon’s product? 


» Under the capitol “B™ is the 
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